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Schools. 


agg rence | — second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICU 
TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, No. 25 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn.— 
Location and sanitary conditions unsur ; a large 
oat able corns & resident teachers ; pils graduated 
pared ith, Vassar, or ‘a yelesley ; ; German 
French epoken int family; Art Department com- 
prehensive and rough. 
Fall term begins September 22, 1886. 
GEoRGE W. STEELE. 





ConxeEcTicuT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMIL Y 
and Preparatory School for boys. 
struction and care’ training New and en 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
M* S. R. fi. GRISWOLD, DAUGHTERS, 
and Miss A. F. Webb, a Wellesley graduate, re- 
open school Sept. 22. Pupils can be fitted for College. 
Special attention to History. Studies include Latin, 
a nch, German, English branches, Music. Paint- 


ing. French Embroideries. A spacious. delightful, health- 
ful home for young girls of all ages. Terms moderate, 





CONNECTICUT, 


THURSD AY, 


SEPTEMBER 


Massacuvusetts, Berkshire P. O. 
) R. EDWARD 7. FISHER WILL 
receive four boys into his family, to educate 
[At md to fit for college or scientific school. Send for 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. : 





MassacHvsetts, Bos: 
EME Bi TE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in CivileMechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
gineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. Jamxs P. 
MUNROE, Sec’ y. Francis A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
Hag "NCY-HALL SCHOOL (59th Year). 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Tec aasteay 
isa Ay Reference is made to the Institute Facul 
ty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 





MASSACHUSFTTS, pom 

RS. QUINCY OSH. AW PROPOSES 

to establish a t MA Training Class for young 
women who wish to become Kindergartners. A College 
Course or Normal School Course, or what shall be con 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies. Pupils prepared for College. Classical, Ger- 
man, Ee English Departments. #285 a year. Address P. O. 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
Y£s0N GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 

a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princt- 
pal has served a term of three years as bas ag in Yale Col- 


ege. Send for circular. WILson. 
7 HE CEDARS, a Home a7 School for 
young ladies, =~ —_ 2. Delightully situated 
on Georgetown Heights. e grounds; enlarged ac 
commodations. iss EARLE, 1916 85th St. 
DISTRICT OF Co_umBiA, Washington. 
HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY: 
College, Scientific School, Medical School, Law 
School. For catalogues address 
AMES C. WELLING, LL.D., President. 


moaees OF aay Washington, 1212 and 1214 


rteenth Si 
HE 1 ‘NOR W "700D YVSTITU TE.—A _se- 
and Little oe, 





DisTRIcT OF COLUMBIA, Washingto 





t Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
r. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 





ILLINOIS, ~Ghiag 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. — 
LLEN ACADEM Y.—President’s House, 
Academy, and Gymnasium. Prepares boys for 
College or for business. A few boys received into ‘amily 
of the oy oe and enjoy rare advantages. 24th year 
opens Sept. 23 Send £ or Catalogue. 
. ALLEN, A.M,, LL.D., President. 
wanna, alters re. 
RS. WALLER R. BULLOCK, 43 wan 
thedral St. Boarding School for girls. 


Reope: 
Sept. 22. French, German, and Latin included in Pthe 
course. 











MARYLAND, Baltimo: 
[ NIVERSITY OF ‘MAR YLAND.—Law 
1886 School. Seventeenth annual seasion, October 4, 


Address athe Ae Sec’y. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Frank 
DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 23d. 
Mrs. = P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
ARYLAND, Catonsvi 


Fi “TL MOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and Day School Ff Young 
Ladies reopens September 21. Principals, M. C. 
CAR1ER and Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ando 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
ladies, The sion apply year opens on Thursday, 


9, ts admission ap’ - PHILENA McKEEs, 
For circulars DRAPER, andover. 











Principal 
Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bedford 
EDFORD PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ns Oct. 1. 17 miles from Boston ; location un- 
surpass Thoro instruction in all branches by emi- 
nent teachers. Pupils pre for Vassar and Welles- 
ley. Terms very reasonab Send for circular and full 
in! — Mrs. A. T. BYRNES. 
ASSACHUSETTS, 
OME SCHOOL sy MILES FROM 
Boston ; delightful location, noted Sor pevoctr and 
hts a city advantages. 


ties fi ew to make p dest 
time, or to mak+ a special = Literature and 
Languages. Send for circu 

Lucy A. Hr, Prin. 








dan equivalent, will be uired as a preparation 
for admission. The Class will bes n on Monday, October 
18, 1886, at the School, No. 6 Marlborough Street, and will 
be in session till June, 1887. Miss Laura Fisher, who has 
had such classes in St, Louis, and who has been Super 
visor of Public School Kindergartens there, will have 
¢ of the work. The course of study will include les 
sons in Frobel’s Philosophy of Education, Instruction in 
the Gifts, nee eee me Songs, and Plays of the Kiadergar 
ten, and other spect allessons. Tuition $150 for the course 
Application can be made i. Miss Laura FISHER, 87S 
President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and to Miss L. B. Pry 
GREE, 302 Marlborough Street, —— Mass. 


MAsSACHUSETTS, Boston, 129 West Chester Park. 
EPARATION FOR HARVARD AND 
other Colleges, by E. R. Humpbrevs, LL.D. 

The —_ YEARLY SEssion will commence on TUESDAY, 


— 
aly five pupils will be received, and there are vacan 
cies for two. One of these would be received as a mem 
ber of the family, with unusual advantages in careful 
—- tuition. The success of Dr. H.'s pupils at the 
uly Examinations confirms the aweees of former years. 
Address till Sept. 4, at Mt. Vernon, N. H. 
E. R. HUMPHREYS 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI 
tute of Technology. ALBERT Hace. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
CHOOL OF MEDICI: VE, BOSTON 
University, opens Oct. 14, 1884. Fourteenth year 
Furnishes superior fac flities for thorough scientific and 
ractical instruction in three and four years’ courses. 
ntrance examinations, Oct. 3) 13, and 14. Send ons an 
nouncements to . Tacwor, M. D., 


MASSACHUSETTS, Brain 
HE THAYER AC. MDE MY.—TENTH 
year begins Wednesday, September 15, 1884. 
Address J.B. SEWELL, 
South Braintree. Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENOALL’S DAY “4 NI 


Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu 
lars. address (summer?) Islesford, Me. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
ARVARD VU. "VIPERSITY. — THE 
Graduate Department is open to graduates of 
any college or scientific school of good standing. For 
information concerning fees, expenses, tibraries, la 
boratories, museums, and degrees, and for a list of the 
courses of instruction provided for 1886-7, apply to 
THE eee or Harv ARD CoOL LEGER. 

















OME F FOR Bi BOYS Ys aes A rBBO T AD- 

more than four boys into his family, to 

fit for college oF or educate privately. Separate tulijon, 

with best in all respects. Only one vacancy. 

Charming an with fine tennis-court. F. E. ARBOT, 
Ph.D., Proprietor 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 

CIENTIFIC PREPARATORY 

School.—A home school for boys; where special at 
tention is given to fitting ee for the Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technolc ogy a ae Harvard College, with maxi 
mum Mathematics and minimum Classics. 

een ERICK B. Kxapr, 8 B.(W. LT.) 
aaa till Sept. 1, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
ass. 

REFERENCES BY PERMISSION 
Pres. C. W. Evtor, Rasvard v niversity, 
Frep Law OLMsTED, Brookline, Mass. 
EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston, Mass 
Prof. GartaNo Lanza, Masa Inst. Tech. 
Dr. A. P. P. PEaBopyr, © Cambridge, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
OSPECT HILL School for Young Ladies. 
for college, Science, Art, Music. Beautiful 
and heal location. Established in 1869. James C. 
Parsons, Principal. 


PRICE CENTS 


10 


Massacnt SETTS, Plymouth 

| R. ANAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
d Roys. The fall term (twentieth school year) be 
gins September Lld, LSs¢ 


MASSACHL ~~ Quincy 
Pha AMS {IDEM Y. — PREPARA 
d tory and a school for boya. Next school 
year begins Lith September, LS86 
For all information address 
Wittiam Evearrt, Pb D 


» nanan v. S WRemetows Berksah ire Co 
"kK . , 
(,* ES VZOCA INSTITOT | i "NE 
7 hoch Ty School for Bows. 4th yoar 
on application Gimokgr Fo Mu 


tat ade “we 

Ls, Prting tpal 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfteld 

Vii Lf S. FAMILY, DAY, AND 
Music School for Girls Primary, Ac 


and Post Graduate Courses 
Misses PorTrer and CHAMPSEY 


f 4 
atom 
Classical, 
Principals 


Manna HUSETTS West Rrhigewater 
pp ewan OLLEGIATE INST! 
tute Home and aa achool for girls and young 
women Thorough general education Preparation for 
a or for advanced —— tn college. Reopens 
Sept 15. HeLes Magit, Pub, Prinetpal (graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston Unive ersity, Neownham 
College, Cambridge, England) 


an 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton 
"ES7] Ni i TON rN LiS#H 
Classical School, ALLEN Bros, “th year beetns 
Wednesday, Sept. 15, IS8@) A family school for both 
sexes, Prepares for college, scientific schools, business, 
and for an intelligent and bonorable manhux!l and wo 
manhood, Send for catalogue to 
RPS THROO?S ( 
th urses th 


Narnr. T. ALLES, West Newton, 
| ladies reopens Sept Thorough o 
English, and in Anctent and Matern Languages. Prepares 
for college examinations. One more boanting pupil will 
be received. Board and tuttion, B00 


New Haursnins. Purteen “uth 


MM vowee C, IRGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies ee ns Sept 


Pay | 
G. WHITTIER says A better, healthier, and 
sain yee tor a school could scarcely be found tn 
Englan ” 


AND 


Vase 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 5 Ashland Street 


ST See: ; 
CHOV fer YOd 


ne 


NEw Jurca Free hold. 
GREEHOLD INS TE—gx VEAR 
Prepares boys and youne men for any college or 
for business. Rackwant boys privately taught, Place 
healthful. Raseball, football, military drill, bowling 
. Prin 


a or on 


alley, gymnasium REV. A. G. CHAMBERS, A v 


.es in art and music 


CADEM Y 


‘75), Principat. 


J) 
(Yale. 


YOUNG LA- 


YT AWRENCE VILLE SCHOOL.—John C, 
_ » For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 
Rev, James C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 
yes % 

Roardh. % School for Young Ladies and 
studies. Superior advs. Resident 
Circulars on application. 

for Boys. H. M. WaLrapt 

and Girls. On R. R., midway bet. N.Y. and Phila 
of F Prip ceton, etc. Tos. HaNLon, D.D., President. 
dies. Full collegiate course. Music and art. 


New JERSEY, Lawrenceville 
Vo . Green foundation. Arplications for admisaton 
Sy ‘“e made from 8 to 6 months tn advance of date 
a” . and for other tnformation, address 
2, Morristown 
% LIZABETH DANA'S 
Children reopens 22. Grounds and bulldings 
attractive. Highest “ dp din English and classical 
French and German Teac ers. 
Terms: Board and Tuition in English and French, 8500, 
New JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
Mr NT HOLLY (N. 
: NEw JERSEY, Pennington : 
DENNINGTON SEMINARY. BOYS 
da. Opens Sept. 6th. Eve ry convenience. Thorough 
education. Catalogue, testimonials, letter of Dr. McCosh, 
New York, Aurora, C ayuga Lak 
WELE: S COLLEGE FOR. 
Session begins September 15, 1886. 
Send for catalogue. 


E. 8S. Frisrer, D.D., Pres't. 


New York, Brooklyn, Joralemon Street, between 
Clinton and Court Streets. 
"THE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTT. 
tute.—A school for the thorough teaching of young 
ladies ; Collegiate, Academic, and Primary Departments. 
The next term wiil begin September 20, 1886. New stu 
dents assigned to classes September 15, 16.17. There are 
no extra c es for instruction in Greek, Latin, French 
German, Drawing, or Calisthenics. An attractive home, 
under liberal management, receives Students from out 
of town. The Forty first Annual Catalogue, giving a de 
tailed statement of the courses of — i sent on applica 
tion to T. J, Backus, ALD 


President ‘it the Faculty. 





(See also Pettowing pages.) 
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~ Gassmaae page 4. 
w YORK, 


R 7 HILL “SCH. OOLL Sor Boys).—Number 


limited % sixteen. 
ev. James Hattrick Leg, Head Master. 


New York, Garden City, Long Island 
WE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 


Mary. Terms $350 annum. Apply to 
Iss CHARLOTTE big 
Princ’ 











New York, Hempstead, Long Island. 
EMPSTEADINSTITUTE.—A THO- 
rough English Boarding School for Boys. Prima- 
ry, Intermediate, Higher — and Commercial 
courses. Twenty-seventh year gins Sept. 15, Cata- 
logues sent on application. 


New York, New Brighton, Staten Island. 
RIGHTON HEIGHTS SEMINARY, 
for Young Ladies, $500. G. W. Cook, Ph.D., Prin. 


New York, New Brighton, Staten Isl 
T. AUSTIN'S SCHOOL, A CHURCH 
School of the highest class or Begs. Terms, $500. 
The Rev. A. G. Mortimer, B.D., Rec assisted by nine 
duates of Brown, Princeton, Golub, Oxford, Cam- 
ridge, London, and Dublin. The Scgool has been incor- 
rated and has purchased the well-known pro  eyh A of 
he late W. T. Garner, which gives it pay most 
splendid pom. of om school in the country 
Council: v. Bishops of New: York, Albany, 
and N. New J , 14 the Rev. Drs. Dix, Hoffman, Ship- 
man, al and Davies ; and Hon. G. W. Curtis. 











New York Cry, 8 Gramercy Park. 
RAMERCY PARK SCHOOL AND 
Tool-House. “eri A by special Act of the 
Legislature, Cap. 67, ae of 1 
Incorporators: F. A A Alexander 8S. Webb, C. 
F. Chandler, Abram s Hewitt Parke Godwin, Francis B. 
Thurber, Andrew Carnegie, Courtlandt Palmer, E. L. You- 
mans, Rev. Heber Newton, Rev. W. Lloyd, G. Gottheil. 
The object of the institution is to so combine Literary 
and Scientific Teaching with Manual Training in the va- 
rious Mechanical Arts as to develop, not a part of, but 
the whole of the faculties and endowments which each 
pupil is asce: ined to — 
e School and Tool-House, together with the — 
garten and Girls’ Department. will reopen on October 1 
Apply personally between 10 and 4, or ee: to 
On TAUBE, 
Principal. 





New York Cry, 329 5th Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE 
for Women and Children. Under direction of phy- 
sician. Reopens October 4. 


New YorK City, 27 East 44th Street, between Ma- 
dison and Fifth Avenues. 
TERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
of New York City.—German, French, S ish, Ita- 
Man, Latin, and Greek Classes, and private instruction 
for ladies and gentlemen. 
Daily interviews with the Director from 10 to 12. 
Circulars will be sent on application. 








New York Cry, 51 W. 52d 
RS. . J. A, GALLAHER'S SCHOOL FOR 
ung Laaies reopens Oct.4. A thorough French 
jeumeten ighest standard in English and classical 
studies. German. Drawing. Special attention to pri- 
mary classes. Circulars. 


EW YORK Crry. 68 West 37th St. 
A UTE UR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
—Classes and private instruction for Ladies and 
Gentlemen in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
languages 
Daily interviews with the Director from 10 to 12. 
Circulars will be sent on application. 


New YorK Crrty, 108 West 49th St. 
HE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 


reopens Sept. 27. 2 boarders. VirRGiInius DABNEY. 
NEw York Ciry, 63 E. 59th St_, near Central Park. 


WE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

Roneting and day. anual preparatory; Scien- 
tific Schools; business; manana aes successful 
teachers. References: Rev 


NEw York City, 215 W. 57th St. 
V4 N NORMAN INSTITUTE.— 
Founded 1857, Mme. Van Norman, Principal.—Re- 
pens Gopeomanee, 30, with boys’ department and new stu- 
alo under Prof. F. Rondel. v. Dr. Burchard, Moral and 
Mental Sciences. 
New York Cirty, 32E. 45th St. 
W [J OODBRIDGE SCAOOL.—D/ISTINCT 
Scientific and Classical courses. Junior Depart- 
ment. Introductory to all colleges. Reopens September 


a. 




















New York Ciry, 43 West 39th 
a MES HERBERT MORSE’ S SCHOOL 
for Boys. — Reopens Sept. 29. Principal at 
ome. 





New YorK, Osweg: 
INDERGART: VERS TRAINED.— 
Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular to 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


NEw YorkK, Poughkee 
IVERVIEW AC: 1DEM Y.—Prepares for 
College and the Government Academies, for Busi- 
ness and Social relations. 
bears Military Instruction. Springfield Cadet R:- 
BISBEE & AMEN, 
Principals. 








NEw York, Suspension Bridge. ren 
IF. VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for Bo oe. 
WILFRED H, Munro, A.M., President. 





New York, Syracuse. 
RS. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
School for Giris.—$1,000 yorr, No extras. 
Only ten pupils. Refers to Miss tga Mi. Alcott, Hon. 
John Lowell, Geo. Wm. Curtis, Esq 





H10, Cincinnati, No. 166 West Seventh St. 
TSS "STORER AND MISS LUPTON 
A... -1 By Wy A a ~~ ge fty ® 1886, 
puplis'for for the Harvard examination or any college open 





Oxo, Cincinna 
ISS NOOR SA "WILL ‘REOPEN HER 
-— an nD eS Schoo! t. 
Sumteed time and 2 tall Sas atting for college ox. 
aminations. 





PENNSYLVANLA, Chelten ls, Shoemakertown. 
HWELTENHAM MCADEM Y.— a eeemated 
on Chelten ae few miles from Philad aieete. 
The sixteenth annual session begins September 15th. 
Fine buildings, ‘extenaive ~~) aaa, military 
“Mor catalonten, itu ful parlictlars, apply to 
For catalogues, w: apply DD., 


Or Rev. Ricn’p L. Home P 7 ©. Shoemakertown, Pa 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery Co. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
Gunes fourth you. of this Schoel (known for 
thirty-three y as Chestnut Street ) will open 
Wedhesday,s Sept. 20th, at Caonte, the spacious country 


seat of Jay Coo! 
For circulars, address the a as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
a? TIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
Oratory, Fe fladelphia. Aims to agg 
decent eas tee Readers and §) Large an 
experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas ss and degrees. 
Fourteenth year begins Sept. 27th. d for catalogue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 


Pyaar e Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 


RS. WAL TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Bessding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphis, No. 4112 Spruce 
Street. 


TSS GORDON’S ENGLISH AND 

French ont Day School for Youn 

Ladies.—Superior yoo: antages. Resident Frenc 
Teacher. Number of Gane limited to 12. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
RIENDS’ SCHOOL, PRO! PIDEN CE, 
R.1I. Next term begins September 8 
ps Lx an agreeable home, with the most Pessweves in- 
8 
For catalogue address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, A.M., Principal. 




















Teachers. 


PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, 

ving had several years’ experience of teaching 

ina oi and holding the hest testimonials from 

Sir Hen “| Roscoe of Owen’s College, Manchester, ew 

Universi . Bose. a6 o> besides pT B.Sc. 0! ae 

Jniversity o mi ~~ ng. wy an engagemen 

anada or the tates. ae would be 

given to ‘c~ work. yh expe ce in analysis ren- 

ers him equally fitted for the position of chemist toa 

manufacturing establishment or for that of cons' peeing 
chemist. Address , ne ” the Nation 

0 Broadway, New York. 


WELL EDUCATED AND WELL 
bred woman wishes a pa as nursery gov- 
erness. Has had extensive and unusually successfu' —_ 
perience in ay ee of from three to twenty 
of age, but finds herself with a special love and ap’ tude 
for the most delicate and responsible work of A. pe 
little children. cemeens i references. Address 
Box 211, Milford, Delaware. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


WA NTED.— PROFESSORSHIP OF 
German and French. Correspondence solicited. 
H, Nation, New York City. 














School Agenctes. 


EST TEACHERS. AMERICAN AND 
Foreign, promptly provided for Families, Schools, 


Skilled Teachers Good Wehools with positions. - 
lai ls free to Parents. 
rented and sold. 
hool and K dergarten Material, e 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 E. 14th Street. i N. Y. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times Building, Ch will i supply, superinten- 
dents, e teach here's Maltsts ‘wi positions in Cen- 
estern, and Sou States f =, chouing year. 


DUCATIONAL BUREAU, NORTH- 
west corner 156th St. and Tenth Avenue, intro- 
all assistants for educa 


duces teachers, governesses, 
long experience, 
es. 








= urposes. North German 
tres ires engagement to schools, fam 


WE BOSTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
== Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 





ers. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
School of Political Science. 


Pa | school its seventh year Oct. 1, 1886. Its 
a eS nm professors and lecturers. It offers 
eee ) eight courses in political and constitutional his- 
, seven in political economy, five in constitutional 
and administrative law, four in diplomacy and interna- 
tional law, three in Roman law and co pee gn ty juris- 
prudence, =e }. political paticsoghy. om one in biblio 
i ae 42 hours p ! week through the ——— 
The full course of study covers three ye: Reg- 
war, ‘students (such as have completed the Santor 3 year in 
any comege? receive at the end of the first year the de- 
eo. of . at end of second, A.M.; at end of 
ird, Ph.D. Graduates of other colleges admitted to 
advanced standing as candidates for A.M. and Ph. D. 
Students of the School of Political Science admitted to 
all courses in the , Sumnees of Arts and Law, without ad- 
diuona!l tuition- 
SPECIAL STUDENTS admitted to any course without 
—_—. upon payment of proportional fee. Circu- 
lars of a upon a cation. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, LL-D., President. 


The New England Bureau of Education. 


Teachers who desire positions or preferment should 
lose no time in availing themselves of the special advan- 
tages offered by this Bureau. Charges to teachers mode- 
rate. No charge to school officers. 

Ctreulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





BANGS S&CO.,7 739. & 741 Bdway, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION, 
OCTOBER 5 AND FOLLOWING DAYS, 


THE EXTRAORDINARY COLLECTION OF AUTO 
GRAPHS AND PORTRAITS MADE BY THE LATE 
LEWIS I. CIST of Cincinnati, 
COMPRISING SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION, OLD 
COLONIAL GOVERNORS, REVOLUTIONARY OFFI 
CERS, PRESIDENTS, VICE PRESIDENTS, SPEAKERS, 
CABINET OFFICERS, CHIEF JUSTICES, KINGS AND 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, PRIME MINIS 
TERS OF ENGLAND, NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS, 
POPES, AND EMINENT LITERARY NAMES, STATES 
MEN,ETC.,ETC. THE CATALOGUE, 3,000 LOTS, WILL 

BE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Some Literary Recollections, 
By JAMES PAYN 


In one volume, and 2,500 other volumes of the 


TAUCHNITZ LIBRARY. 


Bound in half morocco, at $1.25 a volume. Send for 
catalogue to DUPRAT & CO., Booksellers, 
5 East 17th St., . New York. 





CHOOL HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
—Miss Putnam having relinquished her school, -- 
receive into her family six young ladies who may wish 
pa themselves of the roe oo educational + ben hn 
hich Boston affords ; will act as their chaperone, 
and care for them in "every respect as though aa were 
her pupils. Her beautiful new house in Commonwealth 
Avenue presents unusual attractions. Address 
Miss NAM, No. 36 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Fournal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
The most literary, the most widely read, the most influ- 
ential, the most newsy, the most representative. Send 
for sample copy. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHINGCO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational 
Works. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR of Dr. Sauveur’s Works 
for the teacning of French and Latin, according to his 
method (the natural method), will be sent free to appli- 
cants. 

A copy of any of these books will be sent to teachers by 
the author on receipt of half the retail price. 

Address 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


3800 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Back Numbers of “ The 
Nation.” 


In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers : 

An incomplete set of the Nation has little or no market 
value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always ob- 
tainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates. the bindings generally count- 
ing for nothing. Volume I. has readily brought $10 and 
upward when complete, but will bring very little in pro- 
portion if a single number is missing. Volumes II. and 
IIL. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the first. 

Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For num- 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to Mr. 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., New York, dealer in back 
numbers of periodicals, who can frequently supply 
them, having purchased. a few years ago, a large quan- 
tity from the publishers. Mr. A. S. Clark, 34 Park Row, 
also has a stock on hand. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell num- 
bers or volumes more than a year old, and can only re- 
commend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a dealer, 
or to advertise in the Nation. 

(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. L. comprising 
the last half-year. Two volumes per year have since been 
issued, Vol. XLIL comprising the first half-year of 1886.) 

















French,German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sumiciently for every day and business con 
os 4 Dr. Rick. 8S. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated MEIS 

RSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for books of each 
fone e, with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part L, 26 cents. 
Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 


Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


B. Westermann & Co.., 


838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

FOREIGN and AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS for CO! 
LEGES and SCHOOLS. New French and German books 
received weekly. Importation of single books or quant! 
ties from England and all other European countries. The 
catalogues of second-hand book dealers supplied and 
orders therefrom filled promptly at lowest rates. Foreign 

riodicals. The best German and English Dictionary, 
1 HLEME-PREUSSER, by mail #4.50. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. ‘Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Masa. 
_ ae mention the Nation. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


3° West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock matied on demand. 
A large assortment always on hand. and new books re 
ceived from Paris and Leipziy as soon as issued. 


German Simplified. 

An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German langu Edition for self instruction, in 12 
numbers (with keys), at 10 cents each; school edition 
(without keys) bound = cloth, $1.25. For sale by all book 
sellers. Sent, = on receipt of price, by Prof. a 
Knoflach, 140 Nassau St., New York. Prospectus free. 

















IOKE AND . E WMARCH.—HISTO- 
RY OF PRICES and of the State of the Circulation 
from 1798 to 1856. Complete in 6 volumes, with Index, 
cloth. A fine copy joer scarce), price #125. 
CAREY BAIRD & CO, 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
S10 Walnut Street, Phitade om, Pa. 


UERIES ANSWERED, I HAI B A 

set of the Nation, 48 vols, unbound, clean, perfect. 
— Price, #100. No deviation. A. S CLaRrK, 44 Park 
Row, New York City 








= CHOOL BOOKS IN F OREIGN LAN- 
Miscellaneous Books fn Fore \ 
} a y- on applivation. Foreign Periodicals. 
CaRL ScHOESHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


SYES Fitted with ab preter Glasses. Field, 
_« Marine, and ¢ tasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
a) Acoustic Cane for r Deafness. Ear Cornets, etc. 
. WaLpsTer, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. tablished 1840. 


TASH & PIERCE, 80 NASSAU ST., 
d N. Y., Booksellers. Local History, Geneal 
FARK RH RN Books in all de- 
partments. Catalogues sent on application. 
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A NET 
SIX = INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, @i)ee 

These are regular coupon bonds, 8) and 31.000 eacn 
and are issued in series of $50,000. Kach sertes has an 
incependent mortgage security representing ove? §1 50 
anor improved property 

4 superior investment for Trust and similar funds 
where safety is the frst consideration. Address 


WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau St., New York 


INVESTMENTS. 
ALLEN S. WEEKS, 
av Comyres Street, Boston, 
MEMBER OF THE 
Special atiention given to Investment Securttoea 
REFERENCES: Hon. M. P. KRennerd, Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States, First National Rank; James A. Du 


ay Kdward |. Browne, of Boston; and Elijah Smith 
Mills Building, New York 


BOSTUN STOCK EXCHANGE 


TIC 7 First Notonal Band 


Socorro, loo ated at Sooarrm, tin the Tertitory of 


r¢ 


Ne w Mexico, ts closing up tts affairs. All note holders 
and others, creditors of said Assoctation, are therefor 
hereby 1 Mifled to present the notes and other clatme 


against the Association for payment 
Dated July 24th, IS8e Jous W. TeRRY, Cashter 


“THE BANK OF SOCORRO” will continue the business 
of the above name! bank without interruption 


ILLINOIS. 


For sale--A choice vollection of books relating to the 
Early History of the State of Ilinots, and the City of 
Chicago. There are one hundred volumes tn the collec 
tion, which comprises nearly everything that has becn 
written upon the subject; many of them are now quite 
rare. The entire lot must be sold together. a printed 
list will be sent upon application. Address 

C. E. MOSLEY, 
S12 North State Street, Chicago 


For convenience » of subscribers wishing | to per 
manently and unifermly bind their volumes, we 
can now furnish 


Cor 'cKS for the Nation. 





In regular book form, ready for use by any book- 
binder. These have black cloth sides, roan back 
and corners, and are stamped in gold on back 
The Nation and the number of the volume. Price 
60 cents each, post-paid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XX XIII. 
to XLIL., i. e. since the increase in size to 24 pages 
each issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot 
furnish covers.) In ordering state the volume- 
number wanted. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 704, New 
York. 

RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 
spp tae ts he fates Waa ou ape 
now very scarce. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.50, Sent post- 


m Fecsipt of ce. 
paid, on receipt of Drict, py HOLT & CO., New Yort. 
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Great Masters of Russian 
Literature. 


By Ernest Dupuy. Sketches of the Life and Works of 
Gogol, Turgenief, Tolstoi. With portraits. Trans- 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, $1.25. 


Tarus Bulba. 


By Nikolai V. Gogol, with portrait of the author. 12mo, 


$1.00, 


“ For grandeur, ey ! of conception, and superb- 
ness of description, can hardly be equalied.”—N. Y. 


Times. 
St John's kve. 


By Nikolai V. Gogol, author of ‘Tarus Bulba,’ 12mo. 
Cloth, $1,25. 
A selection of stories from “ Evenings at the Farm” and 


“St. retersburg Stories,” showing the marvellous style 
and wild grace and flavor of this remarkable author. 


Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. 


By Count Lyof N, Tolstoi. With portrait of the author. 
12mo. $1 5, 


“ There is no question that he is the greatest of living 
Russian authors.”"—Chronicle, San Francisco. 


Meditations of a Pansh 
Priest. 


Thoughts by Joseph Roux. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


* These ‘ Thoughts’ have caused a perfect excitement 
of enthusiasm in France omeng thinkers the most various, 
all of whom, with one accord, have done homage to the 
littse book, whose richness of first-hand thoughts have 
omy charmed and amazed them.’’—Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine. 


The Labor Movement in 
America. 


By Prof. Ricaarp T. ELy. 12mo, $1.50. 


This book is the result of several years’ work on the 
t of Professor Ely, who is an acknowledged authority, 

oth in Europe and America, on economic and social to- 
i. It is the most complete historical sketch vet pub 
ished of the origin and growth both of socialism and of 
labor organizations. No pains have been spared to secure 
accuracy. Professor Ely has collected for years books, 
pamphlets, labor pe ge oy constitutions of trades 
unions, and like material, with this in view; and, during 
the preparation of this book, he has travelled several 
thousand miles, visiting communistic settlements and 
leading industrial centres, and forming the acquaintance 
of labor leaders His picture of the present condition of 
the labor movement may be relied upon as taken from 


life. 
Stories from Life. 


By Saran K. Bouton, author of ‘Poor Boys who Became 
Famous,’ ‘Girls who Became Famous,’ etc. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

A collection of Mrs. Rolton’s bright and entertainin 


short stories, which inculcate good moral lessons, and hi 
off many of the follies and shams of the present day. 


In Perils Of. 


By W. H. Davenporr ADAM3. 12mo, fully illustrated, 
$1.50. 

A book of daring adventures and heroic deeds by sol- 
diers, sailors, travellers, and men of renown, in various 
parts of the world; oe incidents in the lives of such 
men as Sir Sidney Smith, Earl of Dundonald, Arminius 
Vémbtez, Joseph Wolff, Lieutenant Schwatka, Sir Samuel 
Baker, W. G. Palgrave, Professor Palmer, General Gor- 
don, and others. 


Silent Times. 


A book to help in reading the Bible into life. By Rev. J, 
R. Miller, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Girls Who Became Famous. 

By Sarah K. Bolton, author of ‘Poor Boys Who Became 
Famous.’ With portraits of Mrs. Stowe, Helen Hunt, 
Miss Alcott, and other noted women. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


The Riverside Museum. 


By the author of ‘ Birchwood’ and ‘Fitch Club.’ 12mo., 
Cloth, $1.25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 





13 Astor Place, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


Now Ready—The Third Volume of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
A NEW GIFT-BOOK, with 500 Pictures. 


The English [lustrated Magazine, 
1886. 


A Handsome Volume, consisuing of 832 closely printed pages, and containing nearly 500 Woodcut 
Illustrations of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, colored edges, price $2.50. 


Among the Chief Contents of the Volume are the following Complete Stories : 


AUNT RACHEL. By D. Christie Mur- | CAPTAIN LACKLAND. By Clementina 
ray. Black. 
AN UNEQUAL YOKE. WITNESSED BY TWO. By Mrs. Moles- 
A GARDEN OF MEMORIES. By Marga- worth. 
ret Veley. THE POETRY DID IT. By Wilkie Collins. 
MY FRIEND JIM. By W. E. Norris. DR. BARRERE. By Mrs. Oijiphant. 
HARRY’S INHERITANCE. By Grant MERE SUZANNE. By Katharine 8. Mac- 
Allen. '  quoid, 
And Shorter Papers and Essays, as follows : 


CHEESE FARMING AT CHESTER—OLD CHESTER. By Alfred Rimmer. 
DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the Spectator. With L[lustrations by Hugh 


Thomson. 

DIRK WILLEMZOON: A Poem. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Ripon. 

DOGS OF THE CHASE By Alfred E. T. Watson. 

A DYNAMITE FACTORY. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 

ADVENTURES ON THE EQUATOR—YARMOUTH AND THE BROADS. By Joseph Hatton, 

FASHIONS IN HAIR. By Miss Laurence Alma-Tadema. 

FOX-HUNTING: Bya Manin a Round Hat. By Randolph Caldecott. 

NELL GWYNN: Player and Courtier—Saucy ey By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By Henry W. Lucy. ith Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

THE INTERPRETERS : A Poem. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY AND EVERSLEY. By the Rev. William Harrison. 

KISS and BE FRIENDS. By the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 

IN LEICESTER FIELDS. By Austia Dobson. 

LIFEBOATS and LIFEBOAT-MEN. By C. J. Staniland, R.L. 

THE DEATH of PROUCRIS. By Edmund Gosse. 

1N UMBRIA, By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

The LONDON CHARTERHOUSE, ith Illustrations by H. Railton. 

CHARLES LAMB IN HERTFORDSHIRE. By the Rev. Alfred Ainger. 

The SINGING VOICE. By Dr. Morell Mackenzie. 

PICTURES by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., Sir John E. Millais, Bart, R.A., E. Burne-Jones, 
R.A., G. F. Watts,R A., L. A'ma Tadema,R.A., J. Mac-Whirter,R.A., George L. Seymour,and 
other Artists. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION says: “ Altogether in its literary tone, and in the beauty and exqui- 
site taste of its typography and illustrations, we count this magazine among the publications in 
which all who care for the best current literature in the best form may heartily and intelligently re- 
joice. . . . Weshall look for it each month as eagerly almost as for its more elaborate and ambi- 
tious American rivals, with which, all things considered, it compares, in some respects, even more 
than favorably.” ‘ 

H. F. CARY says: ‘‘I enclose the subscription price with pleasure, having thus far found it 
more satisfactory than any ayy that comes to the house—though we have both the Century 
and Harper. I value highly the three volumes already published. Almost every article is reada- 
ble and entertaining and the illustrations particularly good.” 

The LONDON TIMES says: ‘The 1585-86 volume of ‘The English Illustrated Magazine’ 
more than justifies the promise with which the work was originally started. Both artists and 
writers have done their best to give it a high place in English periodical literature, and the result is 
a magazine which has no rival in England.” 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


Single Numbers, Price 15 cents; Annual Subscription, $1.75. 

The October Number, beginning the Fourth Volume, will contain the first chapters of a new 
story by B. L. Farjeon, entitled ‘A Secret Inheritance’ ; a continuation of Hugh Thomson’s illus- 
trated papers descriptive of ‘ Days with Sir Roger De Coverley ’; and a poem, “‘ Mother to Babe,” by 
George Meredith, with an illustration by W. Meredith. Among other illustrated articles will be 
“Cambridge,” by Oscar Browning, illustrated by G. Rodgers ; and ‘‘Some Lesser Known Towns of 
Southern Gaul,” by E. A. Freeman. Short stories will also be contributed by Katherine Cooper and 
Mowbray Morris. ‘ By the Riverside,” from a drawing by Dewey Bates, will form the frontis- 


[Number 1108 





piece, 
‘‘* The English Illustrated Magazine’ is a model of its kind this month.”—New York Tribune. 
‘‘ Fully equal to any of the American magazines of the month in the excellence and variety of 


its contents.”— Mail and Express. 
‘** Continues to be a marvel of excellence and cheapness.”—Hamilton Evening Times. 


Volumes 1 and 2 can still be had ; price $2.50 each. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION: Report of the Proceedings at Birmingham, 
with the Inaugural Address of Sir J. William Dawson, C.M.G., &c., &c., aud other openin 
addresses, are contained in NATURE, September 2 and September 9. Single Numbers, 1 
cents ; Annual Subscription, $6. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 


THE complete futility of the surplus resolu- 
tion, which excited so much bitterness in Con- 
gress, is disclosed by the rapidity with which, 
in the absence of any law on the subject, the 
outstanding national bonds are being called 
in. The opponents of the surplus resolution 
said that if the public revenues should war- 
rant large disbursements for the redemption 
of the public debt, large disbursements would 
be made without any compulsory statute. If 
the receipts of revenue should be small, the 
law would embarrass the Treasury, and might 
even lead to the borrowing of money with 
one hand while paying it out with the other. 
Such a thing as the hoarding of money 
in the Treasury merely for the pleasure 
of sitting on it, is unheard of and im- 
possible. No Secretary who would do such 
a thing could hold his place a month. The 
revenues have mounted up to high figures 
since the adjournment of Congress, coincidently 
with the improvement in general business, and 
the bond calls have been issued with corre- 
sponding frequency, exceeding in amount the 
requirements of the surplus resolution even as 
passed by the House and before it was toned 
down by the Senate. 





But an unexpected difficulty has been met 
by the Department in its endeavors to get the 
called bonds in for redemption. About 60 per 
cent. of those called are held by national banks 
as security for their circulating notes. These 
are in the custody of the Treasurer of the 
United States,in trust for the specific purpose of 
redeeming the notes. The banks say that it is 
no concern of theirs to gather up their notes 
and send them to Washington in order to take 
up the bonds and hand them over for redemp- 
tion and cancellation, Nor is there any law 
requiring them to buy new bonds to take 
the place of old ones. A partial deadlock 
is the result, and the Secretary has sought 
to get rid of his surplus funds by offer- 
ing to redeem other bonds not called. The 
temporary tightness in the money market has 
helped him to do this, since some investors, 
finding that they can get 6 per cent. on un- 
doubted security, are glad to surrender a se- 
curity which yields only 3 per cent. and is liable 
tobe called in at anymoment. But this relief is 
not sufficient to carry off the surplus left 
in the Treasury by the non-action of the 
banks. There is a casvs omissus in the na- 
tional banking law which Congress will have 
to meet early in the next session, but which will 
not be so easy to meet as might be sup- 
posed at first glance. The problem is how to 
get the called bonds held for bank circulation 
out of the hands of the Treasurer as trustee 
into the hands of the Treasurer as a redeeming 
and cancelling officer. Ifthe banks are willing 
to forego for the time being the interest on the 
bonds, which of course stops at the expiration 
of the call, the limits of compulsory legis 
lation are already reached. The circulat- 





ing notes do not belong to the banks. 
They are in the pockets of the people. A 
law might be passed directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to take up and cancel these 
bonds, and deposit in place of them the money 
he would have paid over to the holders if they 
had responded to the call; but this operation 
would not get the money out of the Treasury— 
that is, it would not accomplish the end sought 
to be reached through the bond call. The 
problem is something of a Chinese puzzle 
It contains the germs of a good deal of mis 
chief, especially if the Knights of Labor at 
tempt the solution of it as they attacked the 
problem of the surplus with their machine 
made petitions a few weeks ago. 





The official figures trom the Maine election 
convict Mr. Chairman Manley of several 
flagrant Blaineisms. He telegraphed to the 
country on Friday night last that ‘* official 
returns from every city, town, and plantation 
in the State give Bodwell 14,000 majority over 
Edwards.” The official returns which have since 
come to hand tell a different story. Instead of 
a Republican majority of 14,000, they show a 
majority of only 8,978, and a plurality of only 
12,850. In 1884 the Republican plurality on 
Governor in September was nearly 20,000, and 
the Republican majority over all exceeded 
15,000. In 1882 the Republican plurality 
was 8,872, and the majority over all 6,881 
Mr. Manley also said in his bulletin § that 
‘‘our victory, taking it all in all, is the 
greatest Republican triumph ever achieved in 
Maine.” He gave no figures as a basis for this 
claim, and we can now understand why he 
did not. The total Republican vote this year 
is less than 69,000, against nearly 79,000 in 
September, 1884, and nearly 73,000 in 1882 
There is a Republican loss of 10,000 votes since 
1884, and of 4,000 on the last ‘‘ off year” vote 
in 1882. The Democratic total this year 
is less than 56,000, against 59,000 in ISS84, 
and nearly 64,000 in 1882, showing the 
Democratic loss to be 3,000 since 1884, 
and 8,000 since 1882. The total vote of 
all parties this year is, in round numbers, 129, 
000, against 142,000 in 1S884.and 137,000 in 1882 





Senator Edmunds must have suffered greatly 
while he was thinking over what he should say 
to the Vermont farmers, and it is not exactly 
surprising that he should have settled down 
upon the tariff, as the one thing which now con 
nects the farmer as a producer of wealth with 
political life. We must say that the Senator 
was not at his best in this branch of dialectics, 
for all that he did say about the tariff ran to 
the conclusion that the farmer wants a home 
market for his products—the danger of any- 
body else supplanting him in the home market 
being so great—and that the way to attain 
agricultural prosperity is to curtail foreign 
trade. Judiciously of course: we should have 
some foreign trade, but not too much—we 
should have just enough. This being a politi- 
cal question, Congress will decide when we have 
had enough, if the farmers wil! be judicious on 
their part in electing the right men. In any 





thing except foreign trade Mr. Edmunds favors 
the amplest freedom, 
speech is the following paragraph on the rights 
of labor: 


The wisest thing in his 


** The liberty of the laboring man is not only 
the liberty to ‘strike,’ as the phrase is, but it: is 
the equal liberty not to strike if be does not wish 
to, and the liberty to work on in peace and 
safety if he thinks it for his interest so to do, 
while others may choose, as they have the perfect 
right to do, not to work upon the terms pro 
posed, He will learn that violence against (he 
administration of law, or unlawful coercion of 
any kind exerted toward other workingmen o1 
towards emplovers, are crimes of the gravest 
cbaracter against all labor and the welfare of 
labcering men, upon whom the consequences of 
such things always finally fall more heavily than 
on any other classes of sactety 


Gov. Hill has earned the distinction of talk 


ing more and saving less on the Labor Question 


than any other public man of the present day, 


Neither Mr. Powderlv, nor Prof. Ely 


any of our clerical labor reformers has put 
sO many attracive commonplhiwes. in small 
COMPASS AS the Governor strun togethet 


in his speech at Dunkirk on Saturday af 
ternoon, He first Inid down the general 
rule that it is the dutv of the State t& 
encourage and aid every man in his hone 

efforts to gain a living for himself and his 
family This did not mean that it was the 
duty of the Government to furnish work 
for everybody, but it) did mean that the 
Government should furnish ‘‘everv reasona 
ble facility " to all who are willing to work 
The contrary of this proposition, that the Go 


} 
it 


vernment should interpose every possib 
obstacle in order to prevent men from = earn 
ing an honest living nav be held bv 
some, but not by the Governor of our 
noble State. That something akin to 


this doctrine has gained the ascendancy 


in our public councils, may be inferred from 
the fact that although we have a country 
abounding in natural resources” sufficient to 
make everybody presperous and contented, 
many are eking out a miserable existence, al 
though willing to work. This is taken to be 
proof that ‘‘there is something wrong in 
our system of government or in the ad 
ministration of public affairs.” What this 
is, the Governor forbore to mention, although 
his hearers must have been eager, after listen 
ing to so pathetic a discourse, to:cast their votes 
so as to right those public wrongs which pre 
vent men from earning an honest living 


For an apt illustration of the sad condition 
of the laboring classes, the Governor took up 
the case of the street-car employees, who have 
to work twelve hours a day, and sometimes 
fourteen, and who never see their own chil- 
dren awake except on Sunday, and perhaps 
only one Sunday out of three or four. 
After reflecting upon this in moving terms, the 
Governor says: ‘‘ It would seem as though eight 
hours of hard labor, four in the forenoon and 
four in the afternoon, followed up the year 
round, ought to be sufficient to enable any 
workingman to live, and are all that he 
ought ordinarily to be required to perform.” 
But if the case is different from what it 
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Great Masters of Russian 
Literature. 


By Ernest Dupuy. Sketches of the Life and Works of 
Gogol, Turgenief, Tolstoi. With portraits. Trans- 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, $1.25. 


Tarus Bulba. 


By Nikolai V. Gogol, with portrait of the author. 12mo, 
$1.00, 


“ For grandeur, simplicity of conception, and superb- 
ness of description, can hardly be equalled.”—N. Y. 


Times. 
St. John's Eve. 


By Nikolai V. Gogol, author of ‘Tarus Bulba,’ 12mo. 
Cloth, $1,254. 
A selection of stories from “ Evenings at the Farm” and 


“ St. retersburg Stories,” showing the marvellous style 
and wild grace and flavor of this remarkable author. 


Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. 


By Count Lyof N, Tolstoi. With portrait of the author. 
12mc. $1.5¢, 


“ There is no question that he is the greatest of living 
Russian authors.” —Chronicle, San Francisco. 


Meditations of a_ Pansh 
Priest. 


Thoughts by Joseph Roux. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


* These ‘ Thoughts’ have caused a perfect excitement 
of enthusiasm in France among thinkers the most various, 
all of whom, with one accord, have done homage to the 
littse book, whose richness of first-hand thoughts have 
equally charmed and amazed them.”"— Blackwood’s Mag- 
aztne. 


The Labor Movement in 
America. 


By Prof. Richarp T. ELy. 12mo, $1.50. 

This book is the result of several years’ work on the 
of Professor Ely, who is an acknowledged authority, 
»th in Europe and America, on economic and social to- 
ics. Itis the most complete historical sketch vet pub 
ished of the origin and growth both of socialism and of 
labor organizations. No pains have been spared to secure 
accuracy. Professor Ely has collected for years books, 
pamphlets, labor newspapers, constitutions of trades 

unions, and like material, with this in view ; and, duriz 
the preparation of this book, he has travelled severa 
thousand miles, visiting communistic settlements and 
leading industrial centres, and forming the acquaintance 
of labor leaders His picture of the present condition of 
the labor movement may be relied upon as taken from 


life. 
Stories from Life. 


By Saran K., Bo.ton, author of ‘Poor Boys who Became 
Famous,’ ‘Girls who Became Famous,’ ete. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

A collection of Mrs. Bolton’s bright and entertaining 


short stories, which inculcate good moral lessons, and hit 
off many of the follies and shams of the present day. 


In Perils Of. 


By W. H. Davenrporr ADAmMs. 12mo, fully illustrated, 
$1.50. 

A book of daring adventures ani heroic deeds by sol- 
diers, sailors, travellers, and men of renown, in various 
parts of the world; poe incidents in the lives of such 
men as Sir Sidney Smith, Earl of Dundonald, Arminius 
come, Joseph Wolff, Lieutenant Schwatka, Sir Samuel 
Baker, W. G. Palgrave, Professor Palmer, General Gor- 
don, and others. 


Silent Times. 
A book to help in reading the Bible into life. By Rev. J, 
R. Miller, D.D. 12mo0. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


Girls Who Became Famous. 

By Sarah K. Bolton, author of ‘Poor Boys Who Became 
Famous.’ With portraits of Mrs. Stowe, Helen Hunt, 
Miss Alcott, and other noted women. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


The Riverside Museum. 


By the author of ‘ Birchwood’ and ‘Fitch Club.’ 12mo., 
Cloth, $1.25. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready—The Third Volume of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
A NEW GIFT-BOOK, with 500 Pictures. 


The English [lustrated Magazine, 
1886. 


A Handsome Volume, consisuing of 832 closely printed pages, and containing nearly 500 Woodcut 
Illustrations of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, colored edges, price $2.50. 


Among the Chief Contents of the Volume are the foliowing Complete Stories : 


AUNT RACHEL. By D. Christie Mur- | CAPTAIN LACKLAND. By Clementina 

ray. Black. 

AN UNEQUAL YOKE. WITNESSED BY TWO. By Mrs. Moles- 

A GARDEN OF MEMORIES. By Marga- worth. 

ret Veley. THE POETRY DID IT. By Wilkie Collins. 
MY FRIEND JIM. By W. E. Norris. | DR. BARRERE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
HARRY’S INHERITANCE. By Grant MERE SUZANNE. By Katharine 8. Mac- 
Allen. ' — quoid, 
And Shorter Papers and Essays, as follows: 

UHEESE FARMING AT CHESTER—OLD CHESTER. By Alfred Rimmer. 

DA *. hk TH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the Spectator. With Mlustrations by Hugh 

omson. 

DIRK WILLEMZOON: A Poem. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Ripon. 

DOGS OF THE CHASE By Alfred E. T. Watson. 

A DYNAMITE FACTORY. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 

ADVENTURES ON THE EQUATOR—YARMOUTH AND THE BROADS. By Joseph Hatton, 

FASHIONS IN HAIR. By Miss Laurence Alma-Tadema. 

FOX-HUNTING : By a Manin a Round Hat. By Randolph Caldecott. 

NELL GWYNN: Player and Courtier—Saucy Kitty Clive. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By Henry W. Lucy. ith Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 

THE INTERPRETERS : A Poem. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY AND EVERSLEY. By the Rev. William Harrison. 

KISS and BE FRIENDS. By the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 

IN LEICESTER FIELDS. By Austin Dobson. 

LIFEBOATS and LIFEBOAT-MEN. By C. J. Staniland, R.I. 

THE DEATH of PROUCRIS. By Edmund Gosse. 

1N UMBRIA. By Katharine S. 2 

The LONDON CHARTERHOUSE, ith Illustrations by H. Railton. 

CHARLES LAMB IN HERTFORDSHIRE. By the Rev. Alfred Ainger. 

The SINGING VOICE. By Dr. Morell Mackenzie. 

PICTURES by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., Sir John E. Millais, Bart, R.A., E. Burne-Jones, 
R.A., G. F. Watts,R A., L. A'ma Tadema,R.A., J. Mac-Whirter,R.A., George L. Seymour,and 
other Artists. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION says: “ Altogether in its literary tone, and in the beauty and exqui- 
site taste of its typography and illustrations, we count this magazine among the publications in 
which all who care for the best current literature in the best form may heartily and intelligently re- 
joice. . . . Weshall look for it each month as eagerly almost as for its more elaborate and ambi- 
tious American rivals, with which, all things considered, itcompares, in some respects, even more 
than favorably.” ; 

H. F. CARY says: “I enclose the subscription price with pleasure, having thus far found it 
more satisfactory than any publication that comes to the house—though we have both the Century 
and Harper. I value highly the three volumes already published. Almost every article is reada- 
ble and entertaining and the illustrations particularly good.” 

The LONDON TIMES says: ‘*The 1585-86 volume of ‘The English Lilustrated Magazine’ 
more than justifies the promise with which the work was originally started. Both artists and 
writers have done their best to give it a high place in English periodical literature, and the result is 
a magazine which has no rival in England.” 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE / 
Single Numbers, Price 15 cents; Annual Subscription, $1.75. 

The October Number, beginning the Fourth Volume, will contain the first chapters of a new 
story by B. L. Farjeon, entitled ‘A Secret Inheritance’; a continuation of Hugh Thomson’s illus- 
trated papers descriptive of ‘ Days with Sir Roger De Coverley ’; and a poem, “‘ Mother to Babe,” by 
George Meredith, with an illustration by W. Meredith. Among other illustrated articles will be 
“Cambridge,” by Oscar Browning, illustrated by G. Rodgers ; and ‘‘Some Lesser Known Towns of 
Southern Gaul,” by E. A. Freeman. Short stories will also be contributed by Katherine Cooper and 
Mowbray Morris. ‘ By the Riverside,” from adrawing by Dewey Bates, will form the frontis- 
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piece. 

‘** The English Illustrated Magazine’ is a model of its kind this month.”—New York Tribune. 

‘‘ Fully equal to any of the American magazines of the month in the excellence and variety of 
its contents.”— Mail and Express. 

‘* Continues to be a marvel of excellence and cheapness.”—Hamilton Evening Times. 


Volumes 1 and 2 can still be had; price $2.50 each. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION: Report of the Proceedings at Birmingham, 
with the Inaugural Address of Sir J. William Dawson, C.M.G., &c., &c., and other openin 
addresses, are contained in NATURE, September 2 and September 9. Single Numbers, 1 
cents ; Annual Subscription, $6. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THE complete futility of the surplus resolu- 
tion, which excited so much bitterness in Con- 
gress, is disclosed by the rapidity with which, 
in the absence of any law on the subject, the 
outstanding national bonds are being called 
in. The opponents of the surplus resolution 
said that if the public revenues should war- 
rant large disbursements for the redemption 
of the public debt, large disbursements would 
be made without any compulsory statute. If 
the receipts of revenue should be small, the 
law would embarrass the Treasury, and might 
even lead to the borrowing of money with 
one hand while paying it out with the other. 
Such a thing as the hoarding of money 
in the Treasury merely for the pleasure 
of sitting on it, is unheard of and im- 
possible. No Secretary who would do such 
a thing could hold his place a month. The 
revenues have mounted up to high figures 
since the adjournment of Congress, coincidently 
with the improvement in general business, and 
the bond calls have been issued with corre- 
sponding frequency, exceeding in amount the 
requirements of the surplus resolution even as 
passed by the House and before it was toned 
down by the Senate. 





But an unexpected difficulty has been met 
by the Department in its endeavors to get the 
called bonds in for redemption. About 60 per 
cent. of those called are held by national banks 
as security for their circulating notes, These 
are in the custody of the Treasurer of the 
United States,in trust for the specific purpose of 
redeeming the notes. The banks say that it is 
no concern of theirs to gather up their notes 
and send them to Washington in order to take 
up the bonds and hand them over for redemp- 
tion and cancellation. Nor is there any law 
requiring them to buy new bonds to take 
the place of old ones. A _ partial deadlock 
is the result, and the Secretary has sought 
to get rid of his surplus funds by offer- 
ing to redeem other bonds not called. The 
temporary tightness in the money market has 
helped him to do this, since some investors, 
finding that they can get 6 per cent. on un- 
doubted security, are glad to surrender a se- 
curity which yields only 3 per cent. and is liable 
to be called in at any moment. But this relief is 
not sufficient to carry off the surplus left 
in the Treasury by the non-action of the 
banks. There is a casuvs omissus in the na- 
tional banking law which Congress will have 
to meet early in the next session, but which will 
not be so easy to meet as might be sup- 
posed at first glance. The problem is how to 
get the called bonds held for bank circulation 
out of the hands of the Treasurer as trustee 
into the hands of the Treasurer as a redeeming 
and cancelling officer. Ifthe banks are willing 
to forego for the time being the interest on the 
bonds, which of course stops at the expiration 
of the call, the limits of compulsory legis 
lation are already reached. The circulat- 





ing notes do not belong to the banks 
They are in the pockets of the people. A 
law might be passed directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to take up and cancel these 
bonds, and deposit in place of them the money 
he would have paid over to the holders if they 
had responded to the call; but this operation 
would not get the money out of the Treasury — 
that is, it would not accomplish the end sought 
to be reached through the bond call. The 
problem is something of a Chinese puzzle 
It contains the germs of a good deal of mis 
chief, especially if the Knights of Labor at 
tempt the solution of it as they attacked the 
problem of the surplus with their machine 
made petitions a few weeks ago. 





The official figures trom the Maine election 
convict Mr. Chairman Manley of several 
flagrant Blaineisms. He telegraphed to the 
country on Friday night last that ** official 
returns from every city, town, and plantation 
in the State give Bodwell 14,000 majority over 
Edwards.” The official returns which have since 
come to hand tell a different story. Instead of 
a Republican majority of 14,000, they show a 
majority of only 8,978, and a plurality of only 
12,850. In 1884 the Republican plurality on 
Governor in September was nearly 20,000, and 
the Repubiican majority over all exceeded 
15,000. In 1882 the Republican plurality 
was 8,872, and the majority over all 6,881 
Mr. Manley also said in his bulletin that 
‘‘our victory, taking it all in all, is the 
greatest Republican triumph ever achieved in 
Maine.” He gave no figures as a basis for this 
claim, and we can now understand why he 
did not. The total Republican vote this year 


is less than 69,000, against nearly 79,000 in | 


September, 1884, and nearly 78,000 in 1882 
There is a Republican loss of 10,000 votes since 
1884, and of 4,000 on the last ‘off year” vote 
in 1882. The Democratic total this year 
is less than 56,000, against 59,000 in 1884, 
and nearly 64,000 in 1882, showing the 
Democratic loss to be 3,000 since 1884, 
and 8,000 since 1882. The total vote of 
all parties this year is, in round numbers, 129, 
000, against 142,000 in 1S884,and 137,000 in 1882 





Senator Edmunds must have suffered greatly 
while he was thinking over what he should say 
to the Vermont farmers, and it is not exactly 
surprising that he should have settled down 
upon the tariff, as the one thing which now con 
nects the farmer as a producer of wealth with 
political life. We must say that the Senator 
was mot at his best in this branch of dialectics, 
for all that he did say about the tariff ran to 
the conclusion that the farmer wants a home 
market for his products—the danger of any- 
body else supplanting him in the home market 
being so great—and that the way to attain 
agricultural prosperity is to curtail foreign 
trade. Judiciously of course: we should have 
some foreign trade, but not too much—we 
should have just enough. This being a politi- 
cal question, Congress will decide when we have 
had enough, if the farmers will be judicious on 
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thing except foreign trade Mr. Edmunds favors 


the amplest freedom. The wisest thing in his 


speech is the following paragraph on the rights 
of labor 


** The liberty of the laboring man is not only 
the liberty to ‘strmke,’ as the phrase is, but it: is 
the equal liberty not to strike if be does not wish 
to, and the liberty to work on in peace and 
safety if he thinks it for his interest so to d 
while others may choose, as they have the perfect 
right to do, not to work upon the terms pro 
posed, He willlearn that violence against ihe 
administration of law, or unlawful coercion of 
any kind exerted towanl other workingimmen ot 
towards employers. are crimes of the gravest 
cburacter against all labor and the weifare of 
laboring men, upon Whom the consequences of 
such things always finally fall more heavily than 
on any other classes of society 


Gov. Hill bas earned the distinetion of talk 


ing more and saving less on the Labor Question 


than any other public man of the present day 
Neither Mr. Powderly, nor Prof. Ely 

any of our clerical labor reformers has | 
sO many alfracive commonphices th sma 
COMPASS aS the Governor strut tore t hie 
in his speech at Dunkirk on Saturday af 
ternoon at first Inid down the ovner) 
rule that it is the dutv of the State 


encourage and aid every man in his hone 
efforts to gain a living for himself and his 
family. This did not mean that it was the 
duty of the Government to furnish work 
for everybody, but it) did mean that. th 
Government should furnish ‘‘everv reasona 
ble facility “ to all who are willing to work 
The contrary of this propositio: 
vernment should interpase every .possibl 
obstacle in order to prevent men from earn 
held by 
some, but not) by the Governor of our 


noble State, That 


ing an honest living, mav lx 
something akin to 
this doctrine has gained the ascendancy 
in our public councils, may be inferred from 
the fact that although we have a country 
abounding in natural resources sufficient to 
make everybody prosperous and contented, 
many are eking out a miserable existence, al 
though willing to work. This is taken to be 
proof that ‘there is something wrong in 
our system of government or in the ad 
ministration of public affairs." What this 
is, the Governor forbore to mention, although 
his searers must have been eager, after listen 
ing to so pathetic a discourse, to cast their votes 
so as to right those public wrongs which pre 
vent men from earning an honest living. 


For an apt illustration of the sad condition 
of the laboring classes, the Governor took up 
the case of the street-car employees, who have 
to work twelve hours a day, and sometimes 
fourteen, and who never see their own chil- 
dren awake except on Sunday, and perhaps 
only one Sunday out of three or four 
After reflecting upon this in moving terms, the 
Governor says: ‘‘ lt would seem as though eight 
hours of hard labor, four in the forenoon and 
four in the afternoon, followed up the year 
round, ought to be sufficient to enable any 
workingman to live, and are all that he 
ought ordinarily to be required to perform.” 





their part in electing the right men. In any 


But if the case is different from what it 
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‘* seems ”—that is, if eight hours’ labor will 


not suffice to enable a man to live as he ought 
to—the Governor can think of no remedy 
except to make Saturday a legal holiday. In 
other words, if you cannot earn enough money 
by working six daysin the week, try the experi- 
ment of working five under a sanction of the 
Legislature. The wages earned or the goods 
produced by working on Saturday are to be 
made good, under the new holiday system, ‘‘ by 
insisting that they [the laborers] shall be paid 
sufficient wages for their work to enable them 
to live comfortably.” The Governor dismissed 
his sudience with something like a benedic- 
tion in these words, than which we have sel- 
dom seen anything finer: 

‘An abundance of work—work at reasonable 
wages and reasonable hours—followed by a holi- 
day for all the people and then a day for religious 
worship, to be conscientiously observed, would 
seem to go far towards solving the labor problem 


and restoring the friendly relations which ought 
to exist between capital and labor.” 





The ‘‘ declaration of principles ” of the Unit- 
ed Labor party at St. Louis declares that “its 
aim is to secure for laborers the full enjoy- 
ment of the wealth they create, and to 
make industrial and moral worth, not 
wealth, the true standard of individual 
and national greatness.” These are excellent 
designs, but the latter is also that of the Chris- 
tian Church, of the Free Masons, and of all 
the religious and philanthropic societies in 
the world. Not only the Buddhists but even 
the Mohammedans think highly of ‘‘indus- 
trial and moral worth.” It is the means pro- 
posed by the United Labor party of at- 
taining these ends which strike us as 
odd, for they consist entirely in Congres- 
sional legislation of a very complicated char- 
acter, which really seems to be unnecessary. 
We cannot help thinking that, if the work can 
be done by legislation at all, a short amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution would 
answer the purpose, providing simply that 
‘on and after the — day of —, 188-, industrial 
nd moral worth shall be deemed and con- 
sidered the only true standard of individual 
and national greatness. Congress shall en- 
force this provision by appropriate legislation.” 
The word ‘‘only,” which we have italicized, 
would render all mention of ‘‘ wealth” un- 
necessary. On the adoption of this amend- 
ment a short act, making the use of any 
standard of greatness except industrial or 
moral worth, a misdemeanor, punishable with 
fine and imprisonment, would soon settle the 
whole business. 





The prosecution of claims before the de 
partments in Washington, which, like many 
other evils that now afflict us, grew out of the 
late war, has lately assumed such vast propor- 
tions as to deserve serious attention. Washing- 
ton contains a horde of ‘‘ claim agents” who 
infest the departments, hovering over clerks at 
their desks, arguing before comptrollers, be- 
sieging auditors, and even consuming the little 
time spared to the secretaries by the office-seek- 
ers. These men present not simply claims which 
from their nature need the skilful preparation 
and argument of attorneys, but they press to a 
final settlement the accounts of officers of the 
Government, which require nothing but an or- 
dinary statement, vouched for by receipts or 


, 





affidavits, to insure their passage. In order to 
secure prompt settlement of their accounts, 
marshals, clerks, and other officers of the 
United States all over the country are solicited 
to employ these ‘‘ claim agents,” who person- 
ally supervise their adjustment, spurring an 
auditor’s clerk here, hastening a comptroller’s 
clerk there, praying that the secretary’s clerk 
will make the case *‘ special,” and rushing 
with the messenger, who has charge of it in its 
last stage, to the Register, and thence to the 
Treasurer for the draft. This practice leads 
the public to believe that no little ‘‘ greas- 
ing” of clerks is attempted, and sometimes suc- 
cessfully attempted. It delays the adjustment 
of the accounts of all those officers who have 
no claim agents employed, though their accounts 
have been properly and promptly rendered, and 
though they can ill afford to wait for their 
money. Add the disgraceful wranglings of 
these attorneys in cases where two or more pre- 
tend to have been retained (as in the awards of 
the Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims, 
which have lately attracted so much atten- 
tion), and the complaints of clients from 
whom exorbitant fees are exacted before drafts 
in their favor will be surrendered, in defiance 
of the plain terms of an existing agreement, 
and it will be admitted that the time has come 
either for some very strict regulations to be ap- 
plied to ‘‘claim agents,” or the driving of 
them altogether from the departments. 





Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, who returned 
from Europe on Sunday, says of his observa- 
tions abroad : 


‘*An odd feature of Continental journalism,or so 
it seemed to me, is the manner in which American 
news is treated. The political and serious occur- 
rences in this country are never noticed at all. The 
only American item [ saw was a very full account 
of how President Cleveland caught a trout in the 
Adirondacks, and how Mrs.Cleveland stood on the 
hotel veranda and smiled when he brought it up. 
The fight on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives between Congressmen Laird and Cobb was 
very fully treated in the Russian papers, so a 
friend of mine from St. Petersburg told me. 
He said that was the only American item printed 
in the St. Petersburg papers for three months. 
I noticed the European papers all gave that affair 
in detail, generally adding something like this: 
‘This affair clearly shows the trend of republi- 
can institutions.’ ” 

Why should not foreign editors get that idea? 
They judge of American affairs from what 
they see in American newspapers, and these 
things which Mr. Depew mentions were all 
given the most prominent positions in our great 
morning journals. Whena foreign editor takes 
up one of these great American newspapers he 
finds the first page given up almost entire- 
ly to scandal, crime, and tittle-tattle, while 
‘*all the political and serious occurrences” of 
the day are hidden away in small type on the 
inside pages. He naturally concludes that the 
latter are of secondary importance in the minds 
of Americans readers, and that the “‘ trend of 
republican institutions” is correctly shown by 


the first page. 





The Herald has made a rigid examination of 
its ‘‘ exiles,” the two nieces of the late Mr. Til- 
den, to see if it could not obtain from them 
some proof, however small, of their ‘‘ expul- 
sion” from their home at Greystone; but all 
the reporter could get was an admission that 
they were leaving a week or two sooner 
than they had expected. One of the ladies 





said with much simplicity, not being appa- 
rently a reader of the Herald, ‘‘that she did 
not know how the impression had gone abroad 
that they were driven out of Greystone.” We 
can explain the matter in a very few words. 
There is no mystery about it. The ‘‘impres- 
sion” was sent abroad simply to ‘‘make copy” 
and ‘‘sell the paper.” Possibly it is unpleasant 
for these ladies to have it abroad, and it is ap- 
parently wholly false. But they must remem- 
ber that a false impression brings as much in 
the market as a true one, and that nobody will 
be out of pocket by their feeling hurt. An 
attempt to get the ladies to say they 
were dissatisfied with their uncle’s will, 
in lieu of their being dissatisfied at being 
“exiled,” also ended in failure, though, 
journalistically considered, it deserved success. 
Our contemporary’s reporters have since been 
roving about in search of a lawyer who will say 
that it is ‘‘a great shame,” and that the ladies 
ought to be very much aggrieved. Such is 
** journalism ” ! 





Neal Dow is usually an accurate man, but 
he fell into a curious error in his letter to 
the Tribune on Tuesday in speaking of ‘‘a 
lack of candor not often seen in the Tribune.” 
The fact is that there has not been any can- 
dor seen in the 7ribune for many years. It 
has been, as the technical phrase is, ‘‘ ruled out 
of the paper,” doubtless for the simple and 
we think sufficient reason, that a party organ 
cannot be candid consistently with its duty to 
its employers. Its duty is to conceal, magnify, 
deny, and pervert; and to show candor and 
yet draw its pay would bea piece of dishonesty 
of which no respectable journal would be 
guilty. 

The interest which is being manifested in 
the question of the next Mayoralty is most 
encouraging. It shows that the people 
are realizing what an important influence 
the election this fall will have upon the 
welfare of the city. Thanks to the intelli- 
gent and fearless exertions of Mayor Grace, 
the public plunderers are more completely 
routed than they have been in a longtime. The 
aqueduct ring, which was the greatest scheme 
for robbing the city that has been planned 
for many years, is overthrown. The Excise 
Commission has been wrested from the con- 
trol of the liquor interest. The Department 
of Public Works is in the hands of an hon- 
est and able man. All these reforms 
can be maintained, and others scarcely less 
valuable can be secured, by the election of a 
Mayor who will carry forward Mr. Grace’s 
work; but if he be succeeded by an incompe- 
tent, or weak, or dishonest man, there is no 
telling how soon it would be before the thieves 
would regain possession. 








It seems that a good many people have visit- 
ed Niagara Falls this season under the wrong 
impression that they would be at no expense 
except their car fare. The freedom of the 
falls, which this State purchased at an expense 
of a million and a quarter of dollars, has evi- 
dently been understood by many to include the 
freedom of every accommodation, conveni- 
ence, and amusement about the falls, hardly ex- 
cepting board and lodging at the hotels. Com- 
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plaint is made that hackmen are as numer- 
ous as ever, and as anxious as ever to 
crowd as much business as possible into 
each day of their lives. If those who go 
to the falls thinking that everything will be 
free to them when they get there, will stop 
a moment to consider, they will have no dif- 
ficulty in discovering their mistake. The 
State, by its purchases, cut only one item 
from the expense of visiting and viewing 
Niagara Falls. That was, the provoking tolls 
for admission to the falls. A penny-grabbing 
policy on the part of the owners of the 
real estate along the American border had 
shut out the public from every eligible point 
from which to view the great cataract. All 
the State has done for the public has been to 
remove the barriers to free access to the 
sight-seeing points. It is possessed of a strip of 
land along the river-front past the American 
fall wide enough to afford ample room for the 
visiting public from the importunities of hack 
drivers and the impertinence of other sorts 
of solicitors. If the Commissioners for the 
State use properly the power they possess, 
no visitor ought to have reason for complaint 
about being annoyed at the State ground. 
Away from the dividing line between the 
State ground and private property, the visitor 
is left to his own tact and common sense. 
If he is overcharged for service or swindled 
in his bargains, he cannot blame the State or its 
management of the State reservation. Free 
Niagara never meant, nor will it ever mean, 
free hacks, free hotels, and free ‘‘ Indian curio- 
sities.” 





-At the trial of a minister before an ecclesias- 
tical court in Brooklyn on Monday, one of the 
parties resented the application of the term 
‘“woman” to one of the witnesses as in some 
sense disrespectful. He was promptly met by 
citations from the Bible, showing that it was 
there used as a perfectly inoffensive name. But 
it was not necessary to go nearly so far back 
as that for a defence of the term. The truth 
is, that the word “lady,” except when distinct- 
ly used as a term of classification—that is, to 
distinguish a particular woman—has now be- 
come in the best circles, both in this country 
and England, an appellation with a little bur- 
lesque in it, owing to its general adoption by 
women in humble positions in life. The 
cooks, laundresses, scrubbing women, especially 
among the colored people, have all adopted it 
as a generic term describing a person of the 
female sex, without reference to her manners 
or position. In other words, they use it in- 
stead of ‘‘ woman,” and consequently, to those 
who remember its original signification, it is 
a little ludicrous, because it used invariably 
to connote refinement of person and manners. 
‘**Woman” has, therefore, come once more 
into vogue as the ordinary designation of the 
women who used to be called ‘‘ ladies,” with- 
out, however, driving ‘‘lady” out of use asa 
term of classification. In this the English- 
speaking usage has simply been assimilated to 
that of the French, who have always kept 
‘‘femme” as a perfectly proper and perfectly 
respectful term. In fact, great particularity in 
speaking of every man and woman of one’s 
acquaintance as a ‘‘ gentleman” and a “ lady,” 
has now become almost a mark of rusticity, 
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and, in grave cases, of what is called ‘‘ caddish- 
ness.” 





The Evening Post publishes the sad story that 
the English lawyers who defended Cunning 
ham and Burton, the dynamiters in London, 
never received a cent for their services. Mr. 
Stephen J. Meany now further confirms and 
elucidates the tale. He says he helped the pri 
soners in their defence, and got counsel for 
them, but all the money he was able to 
raise in this country for expenses was ten 
pounds sterling, and this was contributed by 
three men. He thinks this an awful and 
shameful fact, but most people will consider 
it very gratifying. There never was any 
doubt about Cunningham and Burton's guilt. 
They went to England on an infernal errand, 
and got their deserts, and perhaps nothing will 
do so much to discourage similar attempts as 
Mr. Meany’s revelation of the small amount of 
substantial sympathy with which they are 
regarded in this country. Mr. Meany 
has the usual story to tell of ‘packed 
juries,” partial judges, and ‘drilled wit 
nesses,” owing to the desire of accursed 
England to secure a conviction. The truth is, 
the villains have a morbid dislike to being 
blown up and having their buildings wrecked, 
and are perfectly unscrupulous in protecting 
themselves against the poor fellows who do it. 
The more widely known this is, however, the 
better. 





It is becoming more and more apparent that 
Bulgaria must be Russian or not be at all. 
This the Bulgarians have been made to under 
stand and keenly to feel. One may read, in 
such Russian journals as the Noreye Vremya 
and Katkoff’s Viedomosti, the outpourings of re- 
vengeful exultation at St. Petersburg and Mos 
cow on the announcement of Alexander's first 
dethronement. He was derided as a cowardly 
German intruder, who had stolen into the 
Slavic fold in order to betray it, and had been 
disgracefully kicked out as soon as recognized 
in his true colors. Ths Bulgarians knew who 
were their deliverers and natural guides and 
protectors, and would not allow the pure 
Slavic escutcheon of their young State to be 
dishonored by non-Slavie interference. This 
Panslavist illusion has been rudely dis- 
turbed by subsequent events. The work of 
the Sofia conspiracy was speedily undone by 
the spontaneous action of all classes of the 
Bulgarian people, military and civil. The 
Russian party, which, in the eyes of the Rus- 
sian journalists, was identical with the bulk of 
the nation, appeared too weak even to attempt 
resistance to the general rising in favor of the 
Prince. And when he meekly laid down his 
crown at the feet of the Czar and left the coun- 
try, no reaction, in a pro-Russian sense, showed 
itself in any quarter. Regency, Sobranye, and 
people have remained stanchly faithful to the 
cause of the Prince, who, by leading the first 
military struggle of the emancipated nation, be 
came the representative of its independence and 
unity. His féte day, which is also that of the Czar, 
elicited immense demonstrations throughout 
the country, while the Russian Consulate at 
Sofia, where a Te Deum was sung in honor of 
the Emperor, had to be guarded by troops 
from insult. The Sobranye assembling two 
days after, two hundred deputies sent a mes- 
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sage to Battenberg expressive of their desire 
to see among them their “hero Prince, 
the defender of Bulgarian liberty and inde 
pendence.” The officers of all the garrisons did 
the same, In the draft of a telegram to Alex 
ander III., which the Sobranye voted after 
much opposition, an allusion to the Czar’s ex 
pected future protection of Bulgaria had to be 
modified so that ‘‘ defence” was substituted 
for ** protection.” 





It is clear, the Bulgarian view of the relations 
of the Principality to the Empire is widely dif 
ferent from the Russian. The Bulysrians 
want no Russian protectorate, which Russia 
means to impose upon them. They aspire to 
be a nation, self-governing and conquering, as 
their ancestors Were a thousend years ago and 
earlier, and not merely the southernmost ap 
pendage of the Russian Empire. A> Cyrar of 
Russia delivered them from the voke of 
Turkey, another Czar endeavors to force 
upon them the yoke of Muscovy. Theit 
national ambition is stronger than thet: 
national gratitude The passions of the 
present obliterate the impressions of the past 
however near. What was deemed generous 


aid bestowed by mighty kindred, appears 


now the work of ap selfish, grasping. and 
overbesring policy of expansion and an 
nexation, Bulgaria fears Russia, and 


may soon intensely hate her. This change 
of feeling might be indifferent to the great 
Slav Power if it had only moral bearings; but 
it mightily strengthens the hand of Austria, 
the vanguard of Germany, in the affairs of the 
Balkan Peninsula, especially as the methods 
employed by the friends and tools of Russia in 
dethroning Alexander are radically estrang 
ing the Kings of Rumania and Servia 
from Russian guidance and influence 
Russia has, perhaps, little to lose in 
Servia, for King Milan is even now almost a 
vassal of Austria-Hungary; but Rumania is 
wavering between opposite policies, and the 
fate which has overtaken a Battenberg will 
weigh heavily in the decisions of the Hohen 
zollern. Whether the attempted assassination 
of the Rumanian Premier, Bratiano, has also 
sprung from pro-Russian revolutionary mo- 
tives or not, must soon appear. 





There is nothing mysterious or, for that mat 
ter, alarming about the military rising in Spain, 
The army has been ‘inside politics” in Spain 
for seventy years, and has conducted all the 
revolutions that have occurred. Nearly all the 
leading soldiers of the past half century have 
been also leading politicians. The consequence 
is that every ambitious officer, even among 
the subalterns, dreams more or less vividly 
of hastening his rise by seme sort of po- 
litical upturning, and a considerable num 
ber are constantly preparing for it by cor 
rupting the men in the ranks. General 
Prim’s career, short as it was, probably did 
more to demoralize the Spanish Army 
than any other incident of the present century, 
because he not only overturned a dynasty, but 
set up a government of his own in its stead, 
and, in fact, when he died was a sort of Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth. That the 
Regency has lasted so long without a military 
émeute is on the whole surprising, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





[WrpnEspaY, September 15, to Tugspay, September 21, 
1886, inctusive. 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND on Tuesday left the 
Adirondacks for Washington, thus ending his 
vacation, which began on August 16. 


A call for $15,000,000 3 per cent. bonds was 
issued by the Treasury Department on Wednes- 
day. 

Word has been received at the Treasury De- 
partment from the revenue cutter Corwin in 
regard to the seizure of the British sealers. 
The Corwin captured the schooner San Diego 
on July 17, a few miles from the Aleutian chain 
of islands, with 500 sealskins in cargo. On the 
27th and 28th she caugbt two others, with full 
crews, salt boats, and a large supply of breech- 
loading arms and ammunition, for which no 
permits had been obtained. On August 1 two 
more vessels, the British schooners Thor n- 
ton and Carolina, were taken in the act 
of seal catching, and on August 2 the Bri 
tish schooner Onward was overhauled. The 
vessels were taken to Unalashka, and the 
2,100 sealskins captured were left in charge of 
the Deputy Marshal. Guttormsen, master of 
the T’hornton,was found guilty, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of $500 and be imprisoned for 
thirty days. Norman, the mate of the 7orn- 
ton, was fined $300. The captain and mate of 
the American schooner San Diego were found 
guilty. Capt. Raymond was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for two months, and Mate Johnson 
to imprisonment for thirty days. It is assumed 
that the fines and sentences of imprisonment in 
other cases were similar to those given. 


The annual report of Indian Commissioner 
Atkins, now in course of preparation, estimates 
for the expenses of all the Indian agencies for 
the coming fiscal year (including an increase of 
over $175,000 for Indian schools) $5,564,733. 
This is a decrease of $1,763,316 upon the esti- 
mates of Indian Commissioner Price for the fis- 
cal year 1886. 


Recent information received at the Interior 
Department indicates that the work of induc- 
ing the Chippewa, Sioux, and Ute Indians in 
the Territories of Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Washington, and Arizona, and the States of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, to divide 
up in severalty the lands now held by them in 
common, is making most satisfactory progress. 


A plan of promotion has been prepared by 
the Civil Service Commissioners for submission 
to the President. It contemplates the forma- 
tion of boards of promotion in each depart 
ment in Washington, to be assisted by an 
auxiliary number from each bureau, to whom 
applications and candidates for promotion are 
to be presented. Applicants are to be subject- 
ed to practical examinations, and are to be 
rated aud marked after examination and certi- 
fied for promotion four at atime, just like 
successful candidates in the primary ex- 
aminations before the Commission. The heads 
of bureaus or divisions are to have the privilege 
of marking the papers of candidates as to effi 
ciency. 

In the United States Court at Cincinnati on 
Monday the great telephone case was opened. 


The official vote of Maine for Governor, ex- 
cept a few small towns, returns from which 
have not been received, gives the following re- 
sult: Bodwell (Rep.), 68,837; Edwards (Dem.), 
55,987 ; Clark (Pro.), 3,872; scattering, 20. 
Bodwell’s plurality, 12,850. 

The Wisconsin Democrats on We-lnesday 
nominated Gilbert M. Woodford, a lawyer of 
La Crosse, for Governor. Charles Jonas, the 
Racine Socialist who was selected by President 
Cleveland as Consul to Prague, but whom 
Austria declined to receive because he was a 
political exile, had been the second choice of 
most of the delegates for gubernatorial honors, 
but early in the morning the Convention hall 
was flooded with a circular from a committee 





of Milwaukee Socialists, absolutely demanding 
that the Convention nominate Jonas on account 
of his pronounced Socialistic tendencies. 
This destroyed his chances. The platform 
commends Congress for restoring land grant- 
ed to railroads to the public domain, con- 
demns the leasing of convict labor to contract- 
ors, favors a revenue tariff, opposes ‘‘law- 
lessness or mob violence,” and says: ‘‘ We 
send cordial greeting to President Cleveland 
and his Cabinet, and our hearty commendation 
of their wise and patriotic administration of 
_— affairs, in accordance with the princi- 
ples and pledges of the Democratic party ; an 
Administration which, by its purity, fidelity, 
and ability, has commanded the respect of all 
parties and class2s of men in the United States, 
and revived the faith of all in the principles of 
free government ; and we especially commend 
Postmaster-General Vilas for his economic 
management of his department, and for his 
successful opposition to the so-called Pacific 
Mail subsidy, wherein he faithfully adhered to 
Democratic principles, and triumphantly vin- 
dicated the pledges of the party to oppose the 
tyranny and greed of monopoly.” 


The People’s party in Wisconsin (Socialist) 
nominated a full State ticket on Thursday, with 
John Cochrane for Governor. , 


The Pennsylvania Greenbackers on Thurs- 
day nominated R. J. Houston for Governor 
with a full ticket. 


The first National Convention of Anti- 
Saloon Republicans met in Chicago on Thurs- 
day. About 300 delegates were present. Ex- 
Senator William Windom was made perma- 
nent Chairman. In his addresshe said: ‘‘ We 
are here under the call of true and loyal Re- 
publicans, desiring, through that party, to ac- 
complish what we believe will be a great good 
for the American people. For myself, I never 
had the slightest thought of attempting to 
organize a new political party. I think that 
such a thought does not enter the minds of any 
other delegate here present. The party that 
freed the slave, that dignified human labor, 
that enacted homestead laws, that suppressed 
the great rebellion, that defended its honor in 
peace, and advanced it to the front rank of the 
nations of the earth, is good enough for me 
now.” <A platform was adopted declaring 
war against the saloon, and holding that the 
Government should restrict and control its in- 
fluence; asserting that the national Government 
should absolutely prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of liquorin the Territories; approving as 
the best means for dealing with the traftic local- 
option laws and the submission of constitutional 
amendments; making the saloons responsible 
for all public and private injury resulting from 
the traffic; and in conclusion saying: ‘‘ We 
demand that the Republican party, to which 
we belong, and whose welfare we cherish, shall 
take a firm and decided stand as the friend of 
the home and the enemy of the saloon, in favor 
of this policy and these measures. We pledge 
ourselves to do our utmost to cause the party to 
take such a stand. And we call upon all tem- 
perance men and all friends of humanity, of 
whatever party or name, to join with us in se- 
curing these objects and in support of the Re- 
publican party, so far as it shall adopt them.” 
The National Committee decided to present 
memorials to the State Republican conven- 
tions, and to do everything possible to get the 
party to commit itself to temperance every- 
where. 


The New York Democratic State Committee 
met in Saratoga on Tuesday. John O’Brien 
resigned the Chairmanship, and ex-Congress- 
man Walker of Steuben was elected in his 
place. He is a supporter of Gov. Hill. It 
was voted not to hold a State Convention, and 
the motion to appoint a Committee to confer 
with the Republican Committee in regard to a 
nominee for a Judge of tke Court of Appeals 
was defeated. An adjournment was taken 
to September 29. 


Ata meeting of the Sub-Executive Commit 





tee of the County Democracy on Wednesday 
evening, with Senator Michael C. Murphy in 
the chair, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted ‘‘that the Chairman appoint 100 
members of the organization, of which the 
Chairman shall be one, to wait upon the Hon. 
Edward Cooper upon his return from Europe, 
for the purpose of cordially welcoming him 
home, and of expressing to him the unanimous 
desire of the County Democracy that he will 
consent to again take an active and foremost 
part in the conduct of its affairs.” 


Martin Irons, the leader of the Knights of 
Labor strike on the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
last spring, was arrested in Kansas City on 
Sunday night, and taken to St. Louis to 
answer to the charges found against him in 
the indictment for complicity in tapping the 
private telegraph wires running into Vice- 
President Hoxie’s residence. 

A burricane passed through parts of Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and Michigan on Thurs- 
day, doing considerable damage. In Terre 
Haute many large buildings were unroofed. 
At Howell, Mich., a man was killed. A large 
number of small towns suffered severely. 
Montezuma, asmall town in Indiana, is said to 
have been wiped out of existence. 

FOREIGN. 

In an interview with Prince Bismarck, M. 
de Giers, the Russian Foreign Minister, dis- 
tinctly promised that Russia would not occup 
Bulgaria. The British Government has decwd. 
ed to rely on European concert and refrain 
from any special or isolated action, The 
yrobable result of Russian aggression in 

ulgaria will be Great Britain’s permanent 
hold on Egypt. 


The Bulgarian Sobranye has resolved to pro- 
long the state of siege in Bulgaria; also to 
court-martial eighteen officers inculpated in the 
kidnapping of Prince Alexander, in order to re- 
store the discipline and morale of the army. 
The Sobranye’s reply to M. Stambuloff’s speech 
at the opening of the session denounces the 
‘*infamous coup de main of August 21, which 
was organized by a handful of miscreants, and 
which caused a feeling of deep revolt among 
the Bulgarians, obliging them with their valor- 
ous army to rise like one man to defend the 
honor and independence of the Crown.” It 
demands that the authors of the revolt receive 
exemplary punishment; says that Bulgarians 
-annot find words to express their admiration 
for the unprecedented self-abnegation and pa- 
triotism shown by Prince Alexander, and as- 
sures the Regency that the Deputies will do 
their utmost to assist the Government in pre- 
serving order and saving the country from im- 
minent peril. England, Austria, and Italy 
have recognized the Bulgarian Regency. The 
Sobranye also adopted an address to the Czar 
praying for his protection over the liberty and 
independence of the country. 


The Committee of the Sobranye appointed 
to examine into and report upon the circum- 
stances of the recent coup d@’état in Bulgaria 
have concluded their investigations. They 
pronounce MM. Karaveloff, Nikiforoff, and 
Zankoff jointly criminally responsible for the 
affair, and recommend that all three be sus- 
pended from Parliamentary immunity. 


Cols. Motkuroff and Nicolaieff, the latter 
of whom is Bulgarian Minister of War, both 
declare that unless Alexander’s kidnappers be 
punished, a revolution may break out at any 
moment. The trial of the revolutionists by 
court-martial is proceeding in spite of Russian 
prohibition, and is considered a direct act of 
rebellion against Russia. The Sobranye has 
voted a grant of $500,000 to purchase all of 
Prince Alexander’s property in Bulgaria, re- 
taining from the whole sum $185,000 with 
which to liquidate the Prince’s indebtedness to 
the National Bank. The Russian agent has 
informed the Bulgarian Government that Rus- 
sia has not only resolved to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria, but has reserved for 
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herself the right of defending it. It is stated 
in Constantinople that England, Austria, and 
Germany have invited Turkey to occupy Kn- 
melia if Russia invades Bulgaria. 


M. Bratiano, Rumanian Prime Minister, was 
shot at on Thursday evening by an assassin. 
M. Bratiano perceived the man’s intention in 
time to avoid his aim. The bullet struck M. 
Robesco, a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and wounded him. The assassin was ar- 
rested and locked up. He confessed that for 
political reasons he intended to kill M. Bra- 
tiano. The weapon used was a pistol, The 
attempt produced great excitement among the 


people. 


The German Reichstag was opened on 
Thursday. The speech from the throne was 
confined to an explanation of the objects of 
the commercial treaty with Spain. The Social- 
ists adopted obstruction tactics. 


The German Bundesrath has agreed to pro- 
long the minor state of siege of the city of 
Berlin. 


France has given Germany satisfactory assur- 
ances recently, and the tension between the two 
countries caused by the actions of Gen. Bou- 
langer and French Chauvinists has largely van- 
ished. The relations between the Paris and 
Berlin Governments are now better than they 
have been for a long time, 


A revolution was attempted on Sunday eve- 
ning by a regiment of Spanish infantry in 
Madrid. They rushed through the streets ery- 
ing, ‘‘ Live the Republic!” The insurgents at- 
tempted among their first exploits to secure 
possession of the arsenals, docks, and barracks, 
which they attacked with open fire, but all 
these places were well and successfully de- 
fended, and the rebels were repuised. Finally, 
their reverses drawing them together, the in- 
surgents attacked and got possession of the 
Southern Railway. By this time the autho- 
rities had fully prepared to master the situa- 
tion. The loyal troops were marched to the 
railway, and after a short fight they completely 
dislodged the revolutionists, who dispersed into 
the country, Gen. Favia pursuing. During 
the fizhting in the city one of the officers lead- 
ing the insurgents was shot and killed. The 
rebels shot Gen. Velarde in a skirmish. They 
also mortally wounded Count Mirasol and 
killed a colonel of artillery. The rebel leader 
was Brig.-Gen. Villacampa. Perfect quiet 
prevails in Madrid and the provinces. Only 
about 300 soldiers rebelled, and only about 
forty rebel cavalrymen are now at large. They 
will probably soon be captured. Arrests of Re- 
publicans continue. All the officers implicated 
have been condemned to death. 


The Pope’s course in favoring the Jesuits 
has caused general dismay in Italy. Public 
meetings will be held to pray the Government 
to enforce inexorably the laws against them. 


The state entry of the Marquis of London- 
derry into Dublin on Saturday was made with 
the usual official demonstration, but was de- 
void of incident. The Marquis was accom- 
panied by his wife, Lady Londonderry. They 
were received in Westland Row by a crowd 
which cheered them. Both the Marquis and 
Lady Londonderry rode thither from the sta 
tion on horseback. When the couple departed 
from the railroad station they were greeted 
with cheers, followed by groans. The entire 
route from the railway station to Dublin Castle 
was lined with troops. Most of the Wuildings 
were decorated. The Hibernian Bank build- 
ing was conspicuous by its total lack of flags, 
bunting, or decoration. All along the route 
the cheers were mingled with groans, the for- 
mer predominating. 


There was a desperate riot in Belfast on 
Sunday. Policemen arrested two drunken 
men who were fighting. A mob gathered and 
attacked the barracks where the prisoners were 
confined. There were only four constables 





within. They fired eleven rounds, killing one 
man and wounding several others, The mob 
was scattered by reinforcements of police. 
Rioting was renewed between the Catholics 
and Orangemen on Monday and Tuesday. 


Two serious riots occurred in Liverpool on 
Sunday. One resulted from an encounter be- 
tween Orangemen and Nationalists; the other 
had its origin in inflammatory speeches made 
at a Socialist meeting in Toxteth Park. The 
police had the greatest difficulty in suppressing 
the outbreak. Many of the rioters were ar 
rested, 


During the debate in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday night a Parnellite charged that 
the Government refused to pay any attention 
to remedies for local grievances of the Irish 
people. Lord Randolph Churchill replied 
that the accusation was unfounded. The Gov 
ernment, he said, would make proposals to 
Parliament at the earliest moment possible for 
placing all questions of local government and 
public works in Ireland in the hands of the 
Irish people, and therefore he thought it 
would be no:more than fair to give the Govern- 
ment time to develop these intended measures, 
instead of protracting the business before the 
House by enforcing the discussion of details, 
with a constant repetition of every imaginable 
grievance which Irishmen might have. It is 
now understood that, after further talk on the 
Irish constabulary appropriations, the Par 
nellites will cease their obstructive tactics, and 
the appropriations will be rapidly passed 
Parliament will probably be prorogued on 
September 25. 


Mr. Gladstone reappeared in the House of 
Commons on Monday night, and was warm 
ly received. Lord Randolph Churchill ao 
nounced that the Government would at the 
next session introduce a bill to facilitate the 
transfer of land, reducing the legal costs 
Mr. Parnell, in moving the second reading 
of his Land Bill, said that the recent elec 
tions conveyed a mandate to the House of 
Commons that it should show itself willing 
and able to provide for the wants of Ireland 
equally as if it were an Irish Parliament. If 
the Government, he said, armed with this bill, 
should stay evictions in Kerry, it would do 
more to restore peace than all the Gen, Bullers 
put together. 








He claimed that the bill was | 


essentially moderate, and calculated to pull | 


matters smoothly through the winter, Mr. Par 
nell spoke for one hour and twenty minutes. 
Mr. Gladstone was loudly cheered on rising 
to speak. In the course of his aduress he 
said in substance : It was too late now to argue 
that it was impossible to distinguish between 
those who were unable and those who were 
disinclined to pay rent, because Parliament 
had more than once recognized that it was 
possible to draw an act with such distine 
tion. Mr. Gladstone said he had never com 
mitted himself as to the rents of leaseholders, 
and therefore could hold himself open to 
consider what was said on the subject 
by both Nationalists and Conservatives, 
retaining full liberty to adopt the _ best 
form in which the measure should ultimately 
appear. He felt bound in honor and justice to 
vote for the second reading of the bill, which, 
apart from general policy, tie believed was ab 
solutely necessary, in consequence of an im- 
portant proceeding of the Government by 
which they were committed to propositions of 
the deepest importance—propositions involving 
the country in consequences the magnitude ot 
which perhaps none of them was fully capable 
of realizing. 


The Land Bill was defeated on Tuesday 
night by a vote of 202 to 297. All the Glad- 
stonians supported the Parnellites. 31 Union 
ists voted with the Government. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach intimated that the Government 
might call an early session of Parliament to 
pass a coercion bill. 


Sir Charles Dilke has returned to London. 
Tt is already announced that he will reenter 








public life as proprietor and editor of a Lor 
don daily newspaper 


John Liphot Hatton, the British composer 
is dead at the age of seventy seven He was 
the author of many popular songs and a num 
ber of operettas, 


The Due Decazes died in Francs on Frid i\ 
He was the eldest son of a French statesman 
and was born in IS19%. He entered the dip! 
matic service, but retired during the revolution 
of 1S48. Subsequr ntly he was elected a mem 
ber of the Conseil General of the Gironde in 
IS71 he was returned to the National Assembly 
by the Department of the Gironde. He resist. 
ed all attacks on the Government of Thiers 
and was in September, 1873, sent as ambassador 
to England Iwo months afterwants he took 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, and held it 
through a number of Cabinet changes till Ok 
tober, IS77. He was a commander of the 
Legion of Honor 


Abbe Liszt's will makes Caroline Wittgen 
stein his sole heiress. 


Advices from Merv state that warfare is be 
ing waged between the Afghans and the tphabi 
tants of Badakhshan. Fighting bas been 
ing on for a fortmiht An attempt on the 
part of the Afghans to annex Badaktsbsan has 


led to the struggle. The British troops remain 
neutral, 

The total number of cholera cases through 
out Japan since its first appearance this vearis 
according to the Japan Ga SVN oof 
which 87,000 resulted fatally The indieations 
are that the epidemic is now abating loutelli 


gence from Seoul, Corea, says ebotera is still 
raging in that city According to official n 
turns the fatal cases for July this vear were 
38,600 out of a population of 260,000 


The Hawaiian Government has authorized 
the placing of a loan of $2,000,000 on the Lon 
don market, the bonds to bear 6 per cent, int 
rest, redeemable in twenty years 


Exciting reports have been received at Mel 
bourne of arbitrary French action in the New 
Hebrides. The Rev. Mr. McDonald, a Presbs 
terian missionary at Havanna Harbor, says that 
the French Hebrides Company have seized the 
lands of the pative Christian mission, alleging 
prior title, and that the French commandant 
threatened the natives with armed force if they 
resisted. The company also claims lands of 
other British subjects, Mr. McDonald sesserts 
that the French practically exercise sovereignty 
over the islands. A collision between the na- 
tives and the French is imminent. The Pre 
miers of the Australian colonies are about to 
hold a conference to consider the situation, 


In his annual message to the Mexican Con- 
gress on Thursday, President Diaz said in re 
gard to the Cutting incident: ** We must con- 
gratulate ourselves that in such an emergency 
the dignity of the Government and the good 
name of the country could be saved without a 
serious conflict, thanks to the prudent and 
strictly legal conduct of the courts and au 
thorties of the State of Chihuahua, as well as 
to the good sense of our own people and of the 
Government of the United States, which, when 
better informed, did not insist on its demand 
which gave rise to this transient difticulty. 
Texas papers have on this account alluved to 
other cases of alleged outrage on ciuzens of 
that country by officials of our own, In their 
eagerness to accumulate charges against Mexi- 
co they have referred mistakingly to the case 
of an individual named Francisco Arresures, 
the author of various crimes committed on our 
terntory. It will suffice to observe that Arre- 
sures was of Mexican nationality, arid was vol- 
untarily delivered by the Texan authoritics to 
a force of the State of Coahuila without any 
previous demand for bis extradition, so that in 
this case it will be seen that, as regards this sup- 
posed citizen of the United States, there is no 
occasion for controversy between the two Gov- 
ernments,” 
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BAD NEWS FOR PROTECTIONISTS. 


THERE was a distinct protectionist reaction in 
Europe, seven or eight years ago, which gave 
great comfort to the high-tariff men in this 
country, and started the ‘‘ fair trade ” movement 
in England. We do not think free-traders were 
anywhere much troubled by it, knowing it 
must soon run its course. Well, it has run its 
course, or very nearly so. Germany, France, 
and Austria all went back in a headlong way to 
the old system. They are now all getting 
sorry or doubtful. In France the attempt to 
put up the duty on foreign grain has failed, 
and the protection of the sugar industry has 
been prolonged with great difficulty. In Bel- 
gium, also, the effort recently made to secure 
protection for agriculture did not succeed. In 
Austria a circular of the new Minister of Com- 
merce, tlhe Marquis de Bacquehem, to the 
chambers of commerce is full of significance, 
and has, the correspondent of the Journal des 
Débats says, produced the effect of a coup 
d'état at Vienna. The treaties of commerce 
with Germany and Italy expire next year. The 
Austrian Government is occupied now with the 
question of their renewal. If the protectionist 
policy is to prevail, they ought not to be re 
newed. But the Marquis de Bacquehem says: 
‘* It is important to maintain intact the outlets 
offered to the commerce, agriculture, and 
manufactures of the country. Nay, it 
is desirable to increase these outlets in 
various directions. But the only way to do 
this is to have with the other Powers treaties of 
commerce based on stipulated tariffs. The 
conclusion of such treaties is now the work 
before tbe Government.” 

In Spain, a commercial treaty giving Eng- 
land the treatment of the most favored nation 
has been carried by a heavy majority, in spite 
of the opposition of the Catalonians. But it is 
in Germany that the progress of the anti-pro- 
tectionist reaction is most significant and inte- 
resting. It is described at some length by a 
correspondent of the Journal des Economistes, 
writing from Frankfort. We select from his 
letter, which is too long for translation, some 
of the most striking points. In the first 
place, he says, the reports of the chambers of 
commerce, which are revised by the Govern- 
ment before publication, used to be divided in 
sentiment touching Prince Bismarck’s policy. 
Those of the great manufacturing centres were 
always highly laudatory ; those of the com- 
mercial ports much less so. Now they are all 
agreed that it has not borne the fruits which 
were expected of it, and that the industrial 
crisis which has arisen under it, is extremely 
severe. For instance, the Germans have been 
selling steel rails abroad at extremely low 
prices, while getting very good ones at home. 
Recently, however, one of the combinations 
of the manufacturers was broken up, and 
an English company promptly stepped in, 
and, in spite of the tariff, beat Krupp and 
the other native steel works in competition for 
the delivery at Stettin of 600 tons of steel rails. 
Then some of the frontier towns are suffering 
very severely. Koenigsberg used to live on 
the Russian grain trade, but the German 
grain is now so well protected that only 20,000 
tons of Russian wheat came into Koenigsberg 
this year, in place of nearly 61,000 in 1884. 





The same place used also to do a good business 
with Russia in tea, but the Russian tariff has 
killed this, so that the city appears almost 
in a state of decay. Danzig is suffering 
in the same way, from the same causes, ag- 
gravated by the expulsion of the Poles and 
Russian Jews, who played an important part 
in the local trade. 

The correspondent goes on to add: ‘‘ The 
conclusions to be drawn from the economical 
facts with which the condition of Germany 
presents us to-day, are these: First, that it is 
impossible to foresee the exact effect of customs 
duties, or in what manner they will affect those 
branches of industry which are not protected ; 
secondly, every duty on raw materials or on a 
partially manufactured article weighs heavily on 
all producers who use it, and does more harm on 
the whole than good to those who are protect- 
ed; third, the country is beginning to suffer 
from excessive production, and the practical 
difficulties in the way of clearing the ground 
are very great.” 

The duties on grain, he says, seem to have 
had the result of making bread cheaper for the 
free-trade countries. It has fallen in London 
and risen in Paris since the duties were put on, 
so that the industrial competitors of France 
and Germany can to-day live more cheaply 
than the French and Germans, as @ conse- 
quence of the French and German tariffs. 
The distillation of alcohol has also received 
great encouragement from the Bismarck tariff. 
The result is, that the price has fallen from 51 
marks per hectolitre in 1884 to 35 marks in 
1886, owing to the enormous production, for 
which there is no longer any sufficient outlet. 
So the distillers are calling for more protection 
and for bimetallism, in the fashion with which 
we are so familiar here. The Government, 
having called them into existence, is, they thirk, 
bound to provide for them somehow. 








PLUMBERS AND APPRENTICES. 


Tue Journeymen Plumbers’ Society have pub- 
lished an answer to some recent strictures of 
ours on their opposition to apprentices. We 
are sorry the answer was not more specitic. 
The journeymen’s side of this class of ques- 
tions is seldom presented to the general 
public in this country with clearness and 
sobriety—a point in which American work- 
ingmen are far behind their brethren in Eng- 
land. It would be interesting to know ezactly 
what it is the journeymen plumbers have to 
say to the charges brought by the master plumb- 
ers which have led to the present strike. Just 
now, the prejudices of the public are all on the 
side of the masters. Nearly everybody who 
owns or rents a house has suffered from bad 
plumbing; and as it is the journeymen who ac- 
tually do the work, the blame, whether justly 
or unjustly, is generally cast on them, although 
it may in many cases be the fault of the 
poor materials furnished by the masters. 
When one finds, for instance, as has been 
our own experience, a concealed joint 
simply plastered together with putty, one 
finds it hard to believe that the master ordered 
the journeyman to do the work in this way. 
One is, on the contrary, irresistibly driven to 
the conclusion that the journeyman did it in 





that way to save himself trouble, and that the 
master knew nothing about it. 

It has long been charged, too, and we dare 
say with much truth, that at the bottom of the 
trouble about the apprentices is the readiness of 
the masters to make half-taught boys do work 
at low wages for which they charge customers 
full price. Wedo not know to what extent 
this practice has prevailed, or is by the jour- 
neymen plumbers alleged to prevail, or, in other 
words, to what extent they consider the mas- 
ters’ eagerness for apprentices a mere cover for 
eagerness for bad cheap labor. A little fuller 
explanation on this point would be very de- 
sirable. 

But we think we do know why it is that the 
public doubts the sincerity of all professions, 
made by trades unions, of interest in the tho- 
rough training of the young in the mechanical 
arts. It is that they see that nearly every 
trades union has rules intended to prevent 
any of its members reaping the benefit of any 
sort of superiority, whether it lies in diligence 
or industry, or skill, or inventiveness. Their 
regulations, in fact, generally aim at keeping 
every member down in the practice of his call- 
ing to the level of the laziest, or most stupid, 
or least ambitious. As man has made his way 
out of the woods and caves largely by the 
extra exertions of the more favored indivi- 
duals of the race, people are generally natural- 
ly disposed to look on such regulations as 
hostile to civilization itself. What would be 
thought of the doctors, for instance, if they were 
to draw up rules forbidding any member of 
the profession from making more than a 
specified number of visits a day, or at- 
tempting any new operation, or any opera- 
tion in a new way, or introducing any remedy 
which seemed likely to diminish practice? Or 
what would be thought of the lawyers if they 
not only fixed the fees which a member of the 
profession was to charge clients, but the num- 
ber of hours per day which he could devote 
to his cases, and were to forbid his seeing 
clients in the evening, or arguing any cause 
more than half an hour? People, of course, 
find it hard to believe that a body is deep- 
ly interested in the manual training of young 
men which, after they are ready for their 
trade, inflicts penalties for extra exertions, and 
discourages every display of extraordinary 
talent or ingenuity. 

Nothing is more necessary, particularly in 
the United States, in all callings than thorough 
preparatory training, in plumbing perhaps 
more than in any other mechanical trade ; 
but boys will never be got to take it patient- 
ly as long as, after they have acquired it, they 
have to take on the present depressing trade- 
union yoke. They will learn just enough 
to get them into a union, and then rely on it 
to save them from the natura] consequences 
of negligence, stupidity, and incapacity. It is 
the poor workmen who most love the unions as 
now organized, and the reason is obvious. 

One thing more: One of the leading griev- 
ances of the masters is that the Union has 
taken, or tried to take, the management of their 
shops entirely out of their hands by seeking to 
enforce regulations of theirown making. Now 
a shop and plant mean savings, and when you 
try to regulate a man’s shop for him you really 
try to take out of his hands the management of 
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his savings. It seems to us, and we think to 
the vast majority of the American people, that 
the proper course for workingmen who do 
not like the way employers manage their sav- 
ings, is to let them alone and go to work and 
accumulate savings of their own. We see but 
little sign of this, however, in any of the re- 
cent labor movements. In spite of all the talk, 
we do not hear of the opening of one coopera- 
tive shop carried on with workingmen’s own 
savings. Instead of this the air is full 0° de- 
nunciations of everybody who has sived 
money, and is trying in any business to 
make a profit out of it. People who spnd 
less than they receive are reprobated as tyrat's, 
extortioners, leeches, and what not, as if saving 
was the curse of modern society, and the ony 
true man was the man who from year to yeu 
only barely made ends meet. And vet, unless w 








are to go back to breech-clouts and wigwams, 
somebody must save something every year; and 
nobody will save if it be once established that 
any man he bires by the day becomes his part- 
ner, with a contrelling interest in his business. 








** SALOONS.” 


No matter what a man’s opinion may be about 
the feasibility of prohibition or the physical 
or moral effects of alcoholic drinks, he can- 
not deny that ‘‘saloons” are the curse of 
American politics and society ; that none 
of them, whether Democratic or Republi- 
can, are entitled to any ‘‘ protection” what- 
ever; that if they could be all shut up, it would 
be a great thing for the country; and that 
even if they cannot be all shut up, they can be 
at least diminished in number and made less 
mischievous. For passing judgment on them 
no particular views on the liquor question 
are necessary. The teetotaler, the moderate 
drinker, the high-license man, und the 
prohbibitionist can all unite in a crusade 
against them. If, therefore, the Republican 
movement against them were genuine and 
sincere, all good men would rejoice over it. 
The greatest objection to it, and in faci one 
may say the only one, is that it is not 
sincere ; that it means simply ‘‘ planks,” 
or, in other words, that it is simply a 
sop thrown to the ardent Prohibitionist to 
keep him in the Republican ranks in 1888; and 
one of the greatest objections to the prohibi- 
tion movement is, that it has but few terrors for 
the saloon-keepers, so well do they know that 
its volleys are sure to pass over their heads. 
The high license, in the hands of good 
Excise Commissioners, they dread; but 
about prohibition they feel very much as they 
feel about punishment in a future life—that 
it is something so remote that a practical man 
can hardly be expected to take it into serious 
consideration. 

To say that the saloons are, all over the coun- 
try, nurseries of vice and crime, isto repeat a 
commonplace. In this respect they receive 
plenty ot denunciation from reformers and 
philanthropists of all shades of opinion. But 
their effect on politics does not receive half 
enough attention. It is they, more than any 


other single agency, which make the problem of . 


municipal government in America so formida 
ble. They give political power and importance 
in all cities to probably the worst class of men 
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in America, All party managers are almost com 
pelled to accept the services of liquor-dealers as 
captairs of fifties and captains of hundreds, 
and, having accepted them, the party becomes 
dependent on the liquor interest and bound to 
conciliate it. The saloon is not simply a place 
to which men resort for society and exhila- 
ration, It is almost invariably a politi 
eal club, of which the liquor - dealer is 
the head, and he goes into politics for 
precisely the same reason for which he sells 
liquor. All his political influence is corrupt. 
ing. Everything that he tells his customers of 
what is going on in politics, confirms them in 
the belief that it is simply a means of robbing 
the taxpayer. When they put him in office, 
it is for the avowed purpose of plunder 
ing and sharing with them. Whatever 
he may be in politics, too, whether alderman 
or school trustee, his voice is always raised on 
the side of corruption and disorder. We have 
had innumerable liquor-dealers in office in this 
‘ity during the past forty years, but we doubt 
* anybody can recall a single case in which one 
¢ them raised a finger or said a word on theside 
0. good government, and did not stand as far 
ashe could in the way of every attempt at 
Pvification and improvement, or failed to fill 
his pockets with public money whenever he 
got : chance. 

There never has been, in fact, in any age or 
counry, atrade so distinctly marked out for 
legal ‘eprobation and discouragement as liquor 
dealinr in the United States in our time. 
Whatever be the merits or demerits of alco- 
holic dinks, the man who sells them seems 
always jrone to become a social nuisance, and 
his shop a fountain of evil. Whatever cuts 
down the numbers of the class, or diminishes 
its power and importance, is good legislation, 


liquor or rot. 
are of the folly of prohibition as a_ political 
movement, we admit freely that wherever pro 
hibition diminishes the number of liquor deal 
ers and make: them hide their heads, it does 
not wholly fail. 


the saloon closel, even if the drinking does go 
on as badly as ever, 


GUIDES FOR WOMEN. 
OnE of Howells: novels, we forget just now 
which, has a Woman who exclaims enthusiasti 


strong feminine desire for guidance in life has, 


explanation of the influence of 
over women, and of the large part played in 
family life in Catholic countries by ‘* The 
Spiritual Director.” |: is maintained, in fact, 
by numerous sociologists and psychologists, 
in opposition to the friends of the ‘* emancipa- 
tion of women,” that there is nothing which 
the sex, as a whole, less desires than emancipa- 
tion; that what most women really in their 
inmost souls most long for, issomebody to ‘‘ tell 
them things to do”—that is, to mark out a path 
for them in all those fields of life in which cir 


them questions of casuistry. That a man is 
usually selected to do this work of guidance is 





due, they say, simply to the {set that men are 





whether it \iminishes the actual consumption of | 
And, fully convinced as we | 
| have to enter in a book the 


cally to her hero, ‘Tell me things todo.” This | 


priests | 


Something is gained when | 
the liquor-deaer is driven into obscurity and | 





QA 
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just as anxious to control other people's wills 
as women are to surrender their wills; or, in 
other words, that when a woman is looking 
about for a director of her conscience or of her 
acts, she isaptto take a man simply because he 
comes handiest, and that a domineering woman 
would do just as well 

A good deal of support for this view is to be 
found in a curious littl book to which the 
London Daily Nets has recently called atten 
tion, called ‘ The Directory of Girls 
ties.’ It contains all needful 
about the numerous clubs, unions, and associ 


Sowie 


information 


ations which, it appears, now exist in Eng 
land, for the purpose of telling the immense 
body of idle and half-idle women all over th 
United Kingdom *‘* things to do We know 
of nothing of this kind in the United States 
except the ‘* Society for Home Study 
has its headquarters in’ Boston 
women all 


Which 
and sends 
courses of study to over the 
them in these 
letter 

derived 
absolutely 


country, and examines 


courses afterwards, all by Of course 
the amount of benefit 
instruction depends 

honesty of the student. If she answers the 
questions in the 


from the 


on thie 


examination, as bad boys 
sometimes do in college, by the help of “cribs 
she simply imposes useless labor on the exam 
iner and on herself 

The English societies are conducted on the 
same trustful plan. There are some for the 
reading of good books; others for the produc 
tion of magazines, for the cultivation of draw 
ing, of needlework, of music, of painting, for 
the promotion of early rising and of out 
door exercise. The rules prescribe the precise 
marner in which the work is to be done, 


and even levy fines for violations, the 


offender, of course, informing acainst herself 


before the penalty can be inflicted. The 
members of the early-rising clubs, for instance, 
precise hour at 
which they go to bed at night and get up in 
the morning, and at which dressing is finish 
ed, and the excuse, if any, for delinquencies. 
So minute are the directions that the mem 
bers of the musical society are warned against 
putting their pianos against their neighbors’ 
walls, against ‘‘pounding the notes,” and 
against singing or playing when there is a 
death in an adjoining house, until after the 
funeral has taken place. The members of the 
‘* Outdoor” club have in like manner to take 
one hour's healthful exercise between eight 
A. M. and six Pp. M., and report themselves for 


| punishment, in case of default, and have in 


as we all know, lag furnished the stock 


their report book to state the exact nature of 
the exercise taken. 

Wedoubt very much, however, whether these 
societies furnish as strong proof of the femi- 
nine love of guidance as the Daily Neizs seems 
to imagine. What they show most clearly is 
the frightful vacuity of the lives led in England 
by an enormous number of middle-class women. 
If the men were condemned, by exclusion 


| from the trades and professions, from sporting 
| and from club lounging, to the same endless 
| idleness in dull houses, they would probably 


cumstances leave them free and to solve for | 


be glad to invent light yokes for their own 
shoulders, and find agreeable occupation 
even in recording and reporting their petfy 
breaches of discipline. The multiplication of 
paid callings for women in England during 
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the past twenty years has been very great, but 
the number whom social prejudice, want of 
training, the opposition of relatives, or the 
possession of small annuities, condemns to 
absolute idleness in dreary suburbs, in dull 
country towns, and in lonely country houses, 
is still very great. To them the thought 
that there is anywhere in the world an 
unseen authority, not only ready to tell them 
things to do, but to insist on their doing 
them, must be a great relief merely as oc- 
cupation. They probably feel, too, that an extra 
nap in the morning is made all the sweeter by 
the fact that it is unlawful, and must 
be reported and suffered for; or find luxu- 
ry in remorse over the shirking of a walk, 
or Over a weak resort toa novel ora newspa- 
per in the hours appropriated to serious litera- 
ture, simply because these are all new sensa- 
tions, 








ACADIA, 


THE road from Halifax to the Evangeline coun- 
try lies for the first eight miles along the shores 
of Bedford Basin, and then plunges into a sterile 
region where the stunted pine forests are broken 
only by dreary-looking ponds, with here avd 
there a small settlement. This barren wilder- 
ness, which extends over the greater part of the 
peninsula, is only left behind when the Ardoise 
Mountain, at the western end of the range which 
formas the watershed of the eastern counties, is 
crossed, It is also a barrier to the Atlantic fogs, 
and the train suddenly emerges from the deso- 
late woods, sbrouded in mist, into a land of cul- 
tivated fields, orchards, and meadows, smiling in 
the sunlight. But there is not time enough to 
catch, from the summit of the pass, more than a 
glimpse of the garden of Nova Scotia before the 
descent is made into the valley of the Avon, on 
whose right bank, ten miles from its mouth, is 
the town of Windsor. The river at this point is 
about a quarter of a mile wide, and, at high tide, 
is a noble stream, whose red waters are nearly 
even with the top of the dikes which prevent 
them from flooding the adjacent meadows. A 
few hours later the stream has disappeared, with 
the exception of a little water flowing sluggishly 
in the middle of the river-bed, which, below the 
Falmouth bridge, consists of a red clay so hard 
that it is sometimes used as a race-course. The 
schooner which lay at the wharf in deep water 
is now lying high and dry on a clay shelf, just 
broad enough to hold it, raised some thirty feet 
above the channel. 

Windsor is the university town of the province 
—King’s College, a Church-of-England institu- 
tion, being placed picturesquely in the edge of 
some noble woods on the crest of a hill over- 
looking the town, about a mule from the river. 
The Commencement, or Encoenia, as it is called 
here, is held in June ; and the procession, when 
we saw it, headed by the Bishop of Nova Scotia 
in his robes, and the professors and graduates 
clad iv richly colored gowns, with hoods of scar- 
let, purple, ermine, and green, as it wound down 
the road to the chapel, now in the deep shade of 
the trees, now in the broad light of day, was 
strikingly beautiful. The exercises themselves 
were very simple. After a service in the cha- 
pel, with a sermon from the Rector of the Col- 
lege, the degrees were given in the hall, the can- 
didates being first presented to the governing 
body in the order of their respective faculties, 
and, having been accepted, retired to return im- 
mediately in the gown and hood of the color ap- 
propriate to their particular degree. This cere- 
mony, which was accompanied by an amusing 
demonstration of the undergraduates, in humble 
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imitation of the uproar in Oxford on similar oc- 
casions, was followed by an address from the 
Rector, with a response by the Bishop. 

From the ramparts of Fort Edward on the hill 
just above the station there is a fine view of the 
valley. Little is left of the fort itself excepta 
block-house in excellent preservation, and proba- 
bly one of the best existing specimens of the 
block-houses which played so important a part in 
the early history of our country. Although this 
particular military post has no historical interest, 
the fort having been built apout the time of the 
settlement of Halifax simply to overawe the mu- 
tinous French of Grand Pré and its neighboring 
villages, yet in a country where historic monu- 
ments are so few, it is certainly to be hoped that 
it will never suffer the fate of the far more inte- 
resting Annapolis block-house, which, some years 
ago, was ruthlessly pulled down because it showed 
symptoms of decay. 

It is but ashort ride from Windsor to the Ba- 
sin of Minas, on whose southwestern shore are the 
rich meadows and orchard-clad hills known as 
the Evangeline country, after the mythical hero- 
ine of Longfellow’s poem. On the sites of the 
old French settlements which were destroyed at 
the time of the removal of the Acadians in 
1755, there are now pretty villages, whose white 
houses, half hidden by the trees, present a very 
attractive appearance. In the summer months 
they are thronged with people who have come, 
chiefly from the towns on the Atlantic coast, to 
enjoy this wealth of verdure and almost tropical 
sunshine. It would be difficult, indeed, to find 
pleasanter places in which to pass a few weeks 
than these villages—Wolfville or Kentville, for 
instance—which apparently have not yet lost 
that freshness and simplicity which formerly 
characterized all our New England villages, but 
now are so rarely to be found in them. In what- 
ever direction one may go, the bright waters of 
the Basin, nearly encircled by mountains, among 
which the noble mass of Blomidon is preéminent, 
give an ever-changing beauty to the landscape. 
From the top of this mountain, a long but not 
difficult drive, there is a superb view of the Ba- 
sin and the surrounding country. But the foot 
of its great precipice, which rises abruptly from 
the water's edge nearly 600 feet, can only be 
reached by boat, as is also the case with nume- 
rous places on the Basin which are noted for 
striking geological phenomena and are rich in 
minerals and precious stones. These excursions, 
however, are always attended with more or less 
risk on account of the tides and the extreme un- 
certainty of the winds. Then, on the other side 
of the hills, to the south, lies the wilderness with 
its numberless opportunities for hunting and fish- 
ing. Within easy driving distance from Kent- 
ville is the picturesque Gaspereaux Lake, and, if 
one is so inclined, the drive may be vrolonged 
past its shores through the wild Blue Mountain 
region, across the peninsula to Chester, at the 
head of Mahone Bay, the most beautiful on the 
Atlantic coast. 

To the passing traveller the people appear very 
like their New England neighbors. Those subtle 
differences in life and thought which constitute 
for the American one of the peculiar charms of 
Halifax society, one would, of course, not expect 
to find here. There, too, nearly every one has 
close family ties with England, or ‘‘ home,” as 
they invariably call it; but the further one gets 
from Halifax the closer is the connection with the 
States, for the same reason. Probably a pro- 
longed stay would enable one to discover the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Acadian which do 
not lie on the surface; still, the charm of his coun- 
try lies in its beautiful scenery and the simplicity 
of its life, rather than in any foreign impression 
that it gives. Base-ball, however, has not yet sup- 
planted cricket, and occasionally the garrison or 





naval cricket team comes to play a match with 
the village club, and, as it brings a band, the 
game is followed in the evening by a ball. Possi- 
bly during the season there may also be a visit 
from one of the men-of-war of the Halifax sta- 
tion, with a busy round of afternoon teas, dances 
on shipboard, and balls on shore. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the intending 
visitor that this is not a land crowded with asso- 
ciations of the past and filled with interesting 
ruins. The tragic fate of the Acadians is the sin- 
gle incident which stands out distinct from their 
monotonous existence of a century and a half. 
All traces of the Acadian habitations even have 
disappeared, save a ruined cellar or two, and the 
names of the streams and prominent physical fea- 
tures of the country are almost the only things to 
remind one that Evangeline and Gabriel once 
dwelt on these shores. Close to the station of 
Grand Pré there are the remains of a building 
said to be the church in which the men of the 
village were imprisoned by Winslow after he had 
told them of their intended removal. While it is 
useless to attempt to show who should bear the 
greater part of the responsibility for their re- 
moval, it may be wel! to say a few words as to 
their condition at the time. The popular impres- 
sion, derived chiefly from Longfellow’s poem, is 
that they were a peaceful, contented people, hap- 
py in the possession of homes in which their every 
simple want was supplied. The truth is almost 
the reverse of this picture. Between their desire 
to be loyal to the Fremch King and at the same 
time obedient to their English Governar, their 
situation was too intolerable to admit of happi- 
ness or contentment. They were always profess- 
ing to be willing under certain conditions to re- 
move to Cape Breton or Canada, and were al- 
ways dreading lest they should be compelled to 
doso, Their lands, as they made no new settle- 
ments, cleared no forests, built no roads after the 
English conquest, had become so subdivided with 
the increase of population as to be unable to sup- 
port them, and they were at times dependent on 
the charity of the English for the very means of 
subsistence. They were, without a single excep- 
tion, so far as the contemporary records permit 
us to judge, poor, ignorant, and superstitious 
pearants of the lowest grade, without energy 
enough to struggle against the fate which for 
half a century had been constantly banging over 
them. The imagination of the poet alone has 
given a few of them an individuality which they 
did not possess in real life. 

The Windsor and Annapolis Railway, after 
skirting the shore of the Basin of Minas for a 
short distance, turns to the southwest and runs 
for some sixty miles through a narrow valley, 
separated on the one band by the South Moun- 
tain from the wilderness, and on the other hand 
from the Bay of Fundy by the North Mountain. 
This range begins at Blomidon, and with almost 
undiminished height forms the Bay shore, inter- 
rupted only by Digby Gut, nearly to the Atlan- 
tic. There are a few small towns in the valley 
thus enclosed, but none of special interest, nor 
does the scenery justify the extravagant lan- 
guage which some writers have used in regard 
to it. There are very pretty spots here and 
there, but in beauty it is not to be compared to 
many far less vaunted valleys in New England. 
The Annapolis River, which the road has fol- 
lowed nearly from its source, makes a sharp 
turn just before 1t empties into the Annapolis 
Basin, and on the tongue of land thus formed the 
town of the same name has been built. In itself, 
with a single exception, the place offers little to 
attract the visitcr. Its small white houses are 
mostly huddled confusedly about the water's 
edge, though a few more substantial mansions, 
the homesteads of some of the cldest Nova Sco- 
tian families, are to be found on the road leading 
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back into the country. The exception is the old 
fort ona bluff at the mouth of the river. Be- 
sides an archway, a magazine, and a bomb-proof, 
there is nothing left but the grass-grown ram- 
parts, over which the cows now quietly graze. 
The view from the outer bastion over the beau- 
tiful basin, more like an inland lake than an arm 
of the sea, with its encircling hills, on the north 
rising steep from the water’s edge, but on the 
south receding so as to permit of villages with 
their orchards and cultivated fields along the 
shore, will linger long in the memory. 

To one familiar with its eventful history, this 
spot has an interest far surpassing that of the 
more widely kvown Grand Pré. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether any military post in the coun- 
try has had such varied fortunes as this, from 
the time of its first occupation in 1605 down to 
its dismantling in our own days. In the struggle 
for this place, it may be said, began the fierce 
contest between France and England for the pos- 
session of North America. Here, after the ‘* hor- 
nets’ nest,” as the New Englanders called it, at 
last fell into their hands, for forty years, from 
1710 to 1750, a little garrison, often reduced by 
want and neglect to a few score men, held in 
check the thousands of French, hostile to a man, 
not of this valley only, but of all Acadia. The 
last of its many captures was in August, 17#1, 
when a small band of American “ rebels ” landed 
by night from two schooners of ten and twelve 
guns, manned by eighty men, and surprised the 
garrison, who surrendered without resistance. 
In the morning the men and boys of the place 
also were imprisoned in the block-house by the 
rebels, who plundered the town and reémbarked 
by noon of that day. With this inglorious epi- 
sode its military history ended, though for many 
years afterwards it was garrisoned by the Eng- 
lish. The Imperial Government still owns the 
fort grounds, and it is probable that they will 
always be preserved in their present undisturbed 
condition. 

The excursions about Annapolis are very simi- 
lar to those from the villages in the Evangeline 
country, though those upon the water lack the 
interest as well as the danger of those on the Ba- 
sin of Minas. There is one, however, which is 
peculiar to this place. Crossing the river and 
passing through the little town of Granville, a 
steep climb of an hour brings one to the top of 
the North Mountain, whence there are extensive 
views—on one side, of the valley ; on the cther, 
of the Bay of Fundy. The two seasons when the 
Annapolis valley is seen at its best are the spring, 
when it is like a flower garden from the apple 
and cherry blossoms, and the fall, when the 
orchards are golden with fruit. The homeward- 
bound traveller has a choice of several ways of 
returning to the States from Annapolis. If he is 
in haste, he can take a steamer direct to Boston 
or St. John. Should time be no object, he can 
drive to Digby by a road going through the beau- 
tiful country lying between the South Mountain 
and the Basin. At this place he can take the 
steamer or the cars to Yarmouth, and there the 
steamer to Boston. 





JOMINTS CAMPAIGNS OF 1812. 


Paris, September 7, 1886, 

It is interesting, after having read Tolstoi’s 
‘War and Peace,’ to read the two volumes just 
published under the title ‘ Political and Military 
Account of the Campaigns of 1812-1814, extract- 
ed from the inedited papers of the famous Gen. 
Jomini. Tolstoi denies the very existence of 
what historians call military art, strategy, even 
tactics. Jomuni is the great theorist who looks 
upon war as a science and anart. Men appear 
to him as they would to a Moltke—as mere atoms 
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and molecules: he knows nothing but 
masses conducted by a will. 
army into great units —divisions, brigades, regi- 
ments—and plays with these units as people play 
chess. Toistoi knows only the soldier; Jomini 
knows only the general, the commander-in-chief. 

The two new volumes have been edited by Col. 
Lecomte, of the Swiss army, a well-known writer 
on military matters. The Swiss have always 
shown a remarkable love of war. They have 
furnished Spain, France, Rome, Naples, with 
regiments; even as mere mercenaries they have 
forced the world to admire their prowess, their 
discipline, their high sentiment of the peculiar 
sort of honor which is symbolized by the flag. In 
modern times, though Switzerland is protected 
by its neutrality, the art of war is highly thought 
of in the Confederation, and the statf of the 
Federal army has officers who are well versed in 
all the improvements of warfare. Col. Lecomte 
is perhaps the most conspicuous of these officers, 
and his works are read in many countries. He 
is one of those dilettauti who, like Jomini, love 
the art of war in itself; who judge a great strate- 
gical operation as an artist judges a picture ora 
statue. He was eminently competent to pass a 
judgment on Jomini: 


great 
He decomposes an 


‘The great merit of Jomini.”’ he says, ‘* was 
not in having written the thirty precious volumes 
which he left behind him, but a small chapter 
called ‘Fundamental Principles of the Art of 
War, which, at the time when it was written 
(1804), and printed at Glogau (1807), was no less 
than a sort of revelation. He gave in it the 
formule of rules which were then unknown, as 
they existed only in the brain of the great cap 
tains, who were more anxious to conceal than to 
demonstrate them. In this domain, where he 
was followed by numerous disciples, among whom 
were the brilliant Archduke Charles of Austria, 
the learned Clausewitz, without reckoning many 
others, Jomini played tke part of the initiator 
He really was a great discoverer, as much as Ful 
ton, Franklin, Harvey, etc. All his vol 
umes on the war of Frederick the Great, of the 
Revolution, of the Empire, his opuscules on con 
temporary wars, are mere developments of this 
little chapter.” 

Jomini was born in 1779 (March t), at Payerne 
then a free town of the Pays de Vaud. He 
tried in vain to enter the military school of the 
Prince of Wiirtemberg at Montbéliard, or the 
regiment Watteville in France, (the Swiss regi 
ments took their names from the colonels). He 
entered a commercial establishment in Bale, and 
afterwards, in 1796, became a clerk in a broker's 
house in Paris. He went back to Switzerland in 
1799, and took part in the organization of the 
Swissarmy. At the age of twenty-one he was 
the principal man in the Ministry of War. as well 
as ore of the leaders of the popular party in 
their struggle against the patrician families of 
Berne. The reaction of 1801, fatal to the Swiss 
Unitarians, forced him to return to Paris. and he 
began there his * Treatise on Great Military Ope- 
rations.’ He offered his services ana his manu 
scripts toGen. Von der Weid, to Murat. to the 
Russian Ambassador, D'OQubril. Nobody paid 
any attention to him; but finally Ney took him 
as honorary aide-de-camp to the camp at Bou 
logne, where Napoleon was forming the ‘grande 
Armée.” He remained attached to Ney during the 
campaign which ended in the capitulation of Ulm. 
Napoleon read the two volumes of his ‘ Treatise’ 
after Austerlitz and was almost angry. ** Don't 
tell me,” said he to Maret (Duc de Bassano),‘‘that 
the age does not progress; there is a young ma- 
jor, and a Swiss major, who teaches us what my 
professors did not teach me, and what few gene- 
rals understand. How could Fouché al- 
low the printing of such a book! Why, this man 
will let my enemies know all my military sys- 
tem.” 

Jomini was allowed to make the campaign of 
1806 with the general staff, and he entered into 
personal communications with the Emperor Na- 
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poleon. He gave many valuable details concert: 
ing the Prussian army, and understood at once 
the combinations which conducted the French 
army to Jena. These combinations were Napo- 
leon's secret. When Jomini was called to May- 
ence, at the opening of the campaign, he did not 
know that be should be asked to remain near the 
Emperor ; he had not brought his horses and his 
equipage, and he was forced to ask permission to 
return for a few days to his corps. 
etly to the Emperor, * 
days at Bamberg.” 
an angry look, *‘ And who told you that 1 would 
go to Bamberg!" ‘The map, Sire.” * The 
map! but there are hundreds of roads in Ger 
many.” 


He said qui 
1 will join you in four 
The Emperor answered with 


* Yes, Sire, but there is but one which 
will conduct your army to the Prussian line of 
communication, and Lam sure your Majesty will 
take it.” Napoleon, confounded by this judg 
ment, said to the young officer, '* Well 
four days at Bamberg, but don't saya word of 
it to anybody, not even to Berthier, as he 
not suspect that Lam going to Bamberg Ber 
thier was the head of the general staff, and Jom: 
ni relates this anecdote in order to show that Na 


be in 


does 


poleon concealed his plans from everytety ; be 
gave his instructions to Berthier only for the fol 
lowing day ; 
Jomini was near the Emperor at Jena 
afterwards at Friedland 
Rerthier, and was 


amd 
He quarrelled with 
sent to Glogau, in Silesia 
where he published in 1807 his famous chapter 
on the - Fundamental Principles.” He was sen 
afterwards to Spain, and there feil into disgrace 
with Ney 
the Peninsular campaign, and tried to throw the 
of his 


Disgusted with the French service, 


who probably was dissatistied with 


responsibility failure Jomini’s 
shoulders, 


he was thinking of entering the service of Rus 


own on 


sia (the two empires were then at peace), when 
Napoleon, hearing of it, sent word to the Duc de 
Feltre that either Jomini must be imprisoned at 
Vincennes or accept the grade of brigadier-gene 
ral, He followed Napoleon to Russia in 1812, 
but, as the Emperor of Russia bad made -him 
very flattering offers, he asked to be made Gov- 
ernor of Wilna, and he only joined the army 
when it was already in retreat. At the critical 
moment, he was able to mark the best line of 
retreat. He almost lost his life in the Beresina, 
and was several titaes in great danger in the 
march from Wilna to Kovwno, Danzig. and Stet- 
tin. He was so ill on his return that for three 
months he was unable to answer the call of Na 
poleon, who wanted him to help bim in the re 
organization of the army. He was bardly well 
when he joined the French troops in Saxony, and 
on the hattle-field of Liitzen he was again ap- 
pointed chief of staff of Marshal Ney, who com- 
manded four corps. He joined him in time to 
take part in the battle of Bautzen. Ney asked 
for him the grade of division general, but Ber 
thier refused to give it to him, and even punished 
him with “les arréts” for having disobeyed his 
orders, though this had helped to give the vic- 
tory to Ney. ‘ 

Jomini was exasperated this time. He resigned, 
and as there was for the moment a truce between 
Napoleon and Alexander, be entered the Russian 
service. He was violently attacked. Napoleon 
was very angry at first. He wrote to Cambacé- 
rés on August 11, 1813: ‘‘ Moreau has joined the 
Russian ranks, Jomini,Chief-of Staff of the Prince 
of the Moskva, has deserted. He is the man who 
has written on war, and he has long been sought 
after by the Russians. He has yielded to 
corruption. He is a poor soldier, but a writer 
who has sound notions on war. He is a Swiss. 
. . . At St. Helena Napoleon spoke more 
calmly of him: “ It is wrong to accuse Jomini, as 
a writer has done, of having carried to the Allies 
the secret of the operations of the campaign and 
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the situation [we should now say the dislocation) 
of Ney’s corps. This officer did not know the 
Emperor’s plan; the order for a general move- 
ment, which was always sent to all the marshals, 
had not been communicated to him, and if he had 
known it the Emperor would not accuse him of 
the crime of treason. He was the victim of a 
great injustice; he was blinded by an honorable 
sentiment. He was not French; the love of 
country could not keep him.” The truth proba- 
bly lies between these two opinions. Jomini was 
not exactly a mercenary; he joined finally the 
side where he felt better appreciated. He en- 
tered at once on his new functions in a dilettante 
and cosmopolitan spirit; he did not show an in- 
decent ardor against France, and took no part in 
the operations of the French campaign of 1814 
and 1815. At Vienna in 1815, at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1818, at Verona in 1823, he appeared as military 
adviser on the staff of Alexander. He after- 
wards joined the Emperor Nicholas in 1828 in 
the campaign against Turkey, and his good ad- 
vice had much to do with the issue of the wur. 

We need not speak here of his efforts for the re- 
organization of the military institutions and es- 
tablishments of Russia. In 1837 he was intrusted 
with the military education of the son of the Em- 
peror, and on this occasion he wrote his ‘ Précis 
de Part de la guerre,’ a dogmatic résumé of his 
first works. He also wrote several memoirs on 
the defence of Russia and the ‘ Military Policy of 
Russia.’ He was favorable to an alliance be- 
tween France and Russia, seeing in this alliance 
a safeguard against the naval predominance of 
England and the Continental supremacy of Ger- 
many. Jomini ended his days in Paris on March 
28, 1869. 

The two volumes now published by Col. Le- 
comte are a masterly account of the Russian in- 
vasion. They are perfectly impartial. The 
faults of Napoleon are indicated, as well as the 
faults of the Russian generals. The somewhat 
dry and cold narrative of the strategical move- 
ments assumes after a while a dramatic and tra- 
gic interest. All the science of Napoleon was 
baffled by the resolution of the Russian Emperor 
not to treat with him. In vain did Napoleon sac- 
rifice thousands and thousands of lives, in vain 
did he outgeneral his adversaries, he could not 
get the price of his victories, he could not obtain 
a peace. Russia did not behave as Austria and 
Prussia had done; the ‘‘Grand Army” was en- 
gulfed in her solitude and her snow. It is very in- 
teresting to see how Jommi, though he is chiefly 
interested in strategical and tactical efforts, un- 
derstands what may be called the moral side of 
war. He renders full justice to the French ar- 
my, but he also does justice to the heroic charac- 
ter of the Russian soldiers and generals, The 
scenes of desolation and horror which he describes 
are all the more powerful in that they are very 
accurate and technical. The literary man is 
never felt; the soldier writes, so to speak, with 
his sword. Jomini proves very clearly that the 
cold was not the great cause of the French disas- 
ter, and he gives as many as fifteen reasons for 
it. The last might perhaps suffice: ‘ Finally,” 
he says, ‘‘ the Russian nation distinguished ivself 
by unexpected efforts, and the Emperor Alexan- 
der showed a character which nullified all pre- 
vision.” 


THE NEW GERMAN ARCHITECTURE, 

Prussia, August 25, 1886. 
THOsE who remember the Germany of twenty 
years ago may recall with a little effort the image 
of the newer streets of that time in the large 
towns. We refer toa certain well-defined class, 
not to be found everywhere, for the Germany of 
the days before 1870 had, to an extraordinary 
degree, the habit of doing up her old things and 
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making them as good as new, and there were 
many cities, not the least known either, where a 
new house was scarcely to be found. The old 
gable fronts, disguised by plaster and gray paint, 
were quite fine enough and new enough for the 
homely lives that found shelter behind them. 
Nor do we mean such a royal creation as Munich, 
where the modern part resembled an atlas of 
architecture filled with coarse and lifeless repro- 
ductions of all the recognized styles; we mean 
the rows of houses that might be seen anywhere 
where a prosperous town had naturally spread 
beyond its ancient borders. We need mention 
no names: a few words will serve to refresh the 
memory of whosoever has known the originals. 

There were two or three general types deter- 
mined by local causes. In some places the tradi- 
tions of good brick building had been more or 
less preserved; in others, where either ground or 
money was more abundant than usual,the houses, 
surrounded by gardens, were of: a suburban-villa 
character; but on the Rhine or on the Spree, on 
the shores of the Baltic or at the sources of the 
Danube, there was everywhere to be found a 
third type, the true representative of domestic 
architecture in Germany for the greater part of 
the nineteenth century. The street lines were 
unbroken by gables, turrets, or steep roofs; the 
flat brick walls were covered with stucco painted 
whity-gray, on which all ornaments were mould- 
ed—pilasters, architraves, panels, friezes with 
masks and garlands. It was the method of the 
confectioner, who dribbles his meaningless figures 
over the icing of a cake, and the effect was equal- 
ly enlivening; the decoration, clumsy and at the 
same time pinched, gave no variety to the dead 
uniformity of these fronts. Nothing could be 
more depressing to the spirits than to have to 
walk, day after day, between such houses on the 
one hand, and on the other a gutter where Cole- 
ridge might at any time have refound his ‘‘ two 
and seventy stenches.” There was, to be sure, a 
grim sort of consolation in knowing that the in- 
side of the houses was even worse for the eye 
than the outside. There were, very likely, on 
the walls paintings of the various German schools 
of the period, and we will not say that they were 
all bad, but they were invariably surrounded by 
furniture whose only virtue was that there was 
seldom much of 1t; in such as there was, the ugly 
and the tawdry were so nearly balanced that one 
could never tell which predominated. 

Well, they have bravely changed all that. The 
traveller who returns to Germany after a long 
absence finds an endless series of surprises await- 
ing him. A better system of drainage has ban- 
ished the smells from many towns of ancient bad 
odor, and the stranger, whose nose is not out- 
raged, can give himself unreservedly to the plea- 
sures of the eye. He recognizes, with a shudder, 
some of the old familiar streets, but he also finds 
that new wealth has created entire new quarters, 
and that a new spirit has directed their construc- 
tion. At first glance it might seem as if the re- 
cent architecture here were cousin-german to 
that under the invocation of Queen Anne in Eng- 
land. Both unite brick and stone in their facades, 
both affect gables and high roofs; but it is soon 
seen that the relationship goes no further. The 
demure, slightly old-maidenly graces of the 
Queen Anne style, with its thin mechanical de- 
coration, would ill serve the impetuosity, the ex- 
uberance of the present «esthetic feeling in Ger- 
many, which has a sensuous delight in richness, 
in the display of force, and does not shrink even 
from the theatrical. The new architecture is in 
every respect, with a reserve or two to be men- 
tioned hereafter, the exact opposite of that which 
preceded it. That favored an unbroken sky-line, 
this lifts into the air contours as varied as those 
of an Alpine range; that allowed no color save 
that of dust, this wears motiey; that gave you 





flat surfaces with projections’so insignificant that 
a strong shadow was never seen, this pushes re- 
lief even to exaggeration. We need not say that 
the gain in character, in richness, in picturesque- 
ness is immense. 

The architects of to-day have, almost without 
exception, taken their motives from the works of 
the German renaissance. Mr. Fergusson would 
have had his readers believe that the portico of 
the town hall at Cologne is the only monument of 
renaissance art in Germany worth mention. We 
fancy that Mr. Fergusson was simply repeating 
here a well-worn trick, and sought to hide his 
want of knowledge under an air of contemptuous 
superiority. Had he lived to see the beautiful 
work of Fritsch (‘ Denkmiler der deutschen Re- 
naissance’), he might not have liked the archi- 
tecture of the period, but he would scarcely have 
ventured to ignore it. In fact, the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries endowed Germany with 
many buildings that are none the less worth stu- 
dying because they are utterly unlike anything 
produced in those centuries in France or Italy. 
There were points of contact, it is true. That 
which a Primaticcio built for Francis I., or that 
which a Giacomo Bolognese built for a Duke of 
Brunswick, would equally belong to Italian work 
of the time; but as for the native architects, they 
seem to have drawn from Italy little more than 
a renewed impulse and a host of details that 
they treated after their own fashion. They 
welded their reminiscences of foreign art with 
the traditions of their own Gothic, with the re 
quirements of a northern climate and northern 
ways of living, and, finally, with their own sense 
of what was fit and seemly. The result was that 
they transformed renaissance art, as they had 
Gothic art before it; more so, in fact, as the Go- 
thic had been borrowed from a land where the 
conditions more nearly resembled their own than 
did those of Italy. In each case the race charac- 
ter impressed upon the style the same peculiari- 
ties: an immense amount of ingenuity in the in- 
vention and complication of details, an always 
limited sentiment of beauty, of grace, and propor- 
tion, often giving place to the grotesque, the 
clumsy, the absurd, but, by way of compensa- 
tion, a certain raciness and picturesqueness that 
sometimes lent a distinction even to ugliness, 

As a whole, the style was, along with the Ro- 
manesque of the Rhine provinces, the best thing 
that the art of building has ever produced in 
Germany. Who has not admired, in the old 
streets of Brunswick, of Hildesheim, of Cologne, 
of Nuremberg, the noble roofs, the richly sculp- 
tured facades, with their gables, their oriels, their 
pinnacles, their turrets crowned with fantastic 
belfry like tops, the nameless air of poetic feeling 
that betrays in their architects the countrymen 
of the poets who sung the legends of their rivers 
and forests? The architects of to-day have 
drawn from the right source, and some of the 
new streets they have given us may vie with any 
of the old ones in the play of light and shade, in 
the variety and vigor of their features, in the 
wealth and quality of the ornamentation, and in 
their thoroughly Teutonic character. Their de- 
tails may have been borrowed from right and 
left, but they have become acclimated; the whole 
has nothing of the exotic about it. One sees no- 
where any attempt at transplanting a Roman, a 
Greek, a Byzantine, or a Venetian building; 
whatever may be their faults, the architects of 
to-day are at least cured of that folly. 

This efflorescence of building simply means 
that the country, after having for long decades 
practised perforce a régime of plain living and 
high thinking, has suddenly begun to grow 
wealthy. It has got money, and it spends it 
with the delight in lavishness of a nouveau riche, 
It is amusing, when one recalls the excessive 
homeliness of the life of these people in the days 
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before the last war, to see them now in the most 
dashing equipages, the finest clothes, the most 
sumptuous houses. It is no longer the American, 
but the German, who sets the champagne corks 
a popping at the tables d’héte on the great lines 
of travel. The French milliards, along with the 
rapid development of commerce, have affected 
the Government and the municipalities as well 
as the people. Court-houses and post-offices, 
theatres, railway stations, town-halls, all reveal 
the same relish for splendor that marks the pri- 
vate houses. The architects have been intoxi- 
cated by their opportunities. They seem to 
dream of such impossible architecture as many 
Italian painters of the last century loved to paint, 
and to try to realize their dreams when, on wak- 
ing, they find themselves surrounded by orders 
to spend money. No wonder that their eleva- 
tions so often err on the side of richness. One 
would be puzzled to think of an architectural 
feature which is not to be found on certain fa- 
cades. Caryatides, pilasters, columns, panels, 
pictured friezes, balconies, loggie, turrets, oriels, 
gables, pinnacles, and we know not what beside, 
are all there. What is more, these details are 
designed with a vigor and relief that testify as to 
the force of the artistic impulse. Here, also, 
there is exaggeration. One sees rusticated base- 
ments like those of the Pitti or Strozzi palaces to 
sustain only a single modest story of thirty feet 
in length. Still, in general, the bold relief of or- 
namental details is one of the most pleasing fea- 
tures in the architecture of the present. 

In one class of buildings the impulse seems thus 
far to have secured but insignificant results. We 
have not seen a single new church that could be 
called a success. Neither in the Rhineland, where 
the beautiful Romanesque churches of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries offer incompara- 
ble models, nor in the north, where the brick 
architecture of a somewhat later date affords ex- 
amples of easy adaptation to modern wants, are 
the new ecclesiastical structures—though in the 
style natural to each district—other than artistic 
failures. We leave it to others to seek for the 
causes of this exception; we simply state the 
fact. 

lf a public building here do not practically an- 
swer the purpose for whichit was intended, it is 
certainly not through want of precautions. The 
Prussian paternal rule extends its solicitude to 
many matters that an American would think bet- 
ter left to the care of the parties interested. A 
large town decides that its growth demands a 
new general railway station in place of, andata 
distance from, existing stations that impede the 
traffic of its central parts. The plan, which in. 
cludes a network of new streets, with open places 
and other embellishments, cannot be acted on 
till it has been approved by the central Govern- 
ment at Berlin. The same would be true in the 
case of any public building. The erection of pri- 
vate houses is everywhere in Germany controlled 
by the municipality, as far as regards certain 
principles of construction; in some places, at 
least in the case of streets and sites that figure 
prominently in the general aspect, the design for 
every new house must be submitted to the town 
authorities. We fancy, however, that these con- 
tent themselves, as a rule, with ascertaining that 
the proposed building will not be a disgrace to its 
neighbors. Atany rate, the supervision is not of 
a character to remove the responsibility of the 
new architecture from the architects and their pa- 
trons any more here than in less favored lands. 

Perhaps, however, it would be more just to 
charge the excesses of design which we have sig- 
nailed against the Teutonic race as a whole than 
against any individuals in it, for they have dis- 
tinguished every period of architecture that Ger- 
many has ever known, with the single exception 
of the Romanesque, and even then only in the re- 





gions about the Rhine. Everywhere east of that 
river fours de force and over-ingenuity, with 
bad taste and spoiled Gothic work, were the beset- 
ting sins of the renaissance times. Another de- 
fect of the present architecture, the pinchbeck 
character of a good deal of its splendor, is equally 
to be reproached to the people at large. Many a 
basement story that looks almost fortress-like in 
its layers of huge blocks, cut in facets or left 
rough-hewn, isin reality more ridiculous than ter 
rible—those blocks are ouly plaster. There are 
plenty of sculptured columns in artificial stone, 
many a wall whose mock bricks may peel off in 
large flakes with the first hard frost. It is not 
easy to change the Teutonic nature: it loves 
finery, butit loves itcheap. Now, as always, the 
Nachgemacht is the deadly enemy of beauty here ; 
in fact, the growth of luxury seems to have de 
veloped the hideous parasite to proportions un- 
known before. Never were houses and shops so 
full of coarse, clumsy, tawdry copies, or, worse 
yet, downright imitations of every conceivable 
sort of art industry—sham tapestries, bronzes, 
Orieutal stuffs, and soon, It is evident that the 
eye of these people never will be so educated that 
the imitator will not know how to satisfy its de 
mands, 

It will readily be inferred that in most of the 
architecture of which we have written, the great 
er number of the ornamental details must not be 
looked at too closely. The builder and the house 
owner have both aimed at securing a general ef- 
fect, and with that they are content. Exceptions 
in the way of really delicate artistic work may, 
of course, be found here and there. We noticed 
over the entrance door of a house at Diisseldorf a 
head of Mercury in full relief, with a smile that 
reminded us of a certain lovely group by Car- 
peaux that adorns the Pavillon de Flore at Paris 
It may be doubtful whether such details are 
strictly architectural or not, but they will hardly 
hurt a good building, and they make a bad one 
interesting. 
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A GIFT OF DANTE. 


To THE Epritor oF THE NATION: 


Str: The late George John, Lord Vernon, 
whose important contmbutions to the knowledge 
of the ‘ Divine Comedy’ are well known to all its 
students, published in 1858, in a large folio vol- 
ume, a textual reprint of the tirst four editions 
of the poem. These editions are of such rarity 
that it is probable that hardly more than two or 
three libraries contain them all, and a copy of 
any one very seldom occurs for sale. To the 
student of the text of the poem this volume, 
which was most carefully edited by the late Mr. 
Panizzi, is of very great value. The four texts, 
printed side by side, represent four manuscripts, 
and supply most important material for judg 
meut in regard to the various readings that are 
found in every canto. 

Lord Vernon's last labor in the field to the cul- 
tivation of which he had given himself, was the 
compilation and arrangement of an edition of 
the ‘Inferno,’ with elaborate commentary and 
illustration. It was brought out two or three 
years after his death by his son, Augustus Henry, 
Lord Vernon, in three magnificent folio volumes. 
The copies were very limited in number; they 
were not offered for sale, but were distributed, by 
the liberality of Lord Vernon, to public librarmes 
and to a few private persons. 

Some copies of both of these works still remain 
undistributed, and the Dowager Lady Vernon 
proposes to offer them to the libraries of certain 
selected public institations, 

The copies of the three volumes of the folio 





‘Inferno’ are in sheets, and, to make vol. tii com 
plete, impressions of some of the plates must be 
printed. 

The conditions on which the copies are offered 
are, that the recipients in each case shall under 
take the expense of binding the sheets, of print 
ing the impressions from the plates necessary to 
complete vol. ii, and of packing and carriage 
** The total expense involved in the above cond: 
tions (exclusive of the carriage, which will, of 
course, vary in each case) is estimated at £2.10 
if the four volumes are sent out in sheets, and at 
£5.10 if they are sent bound in the same manner 
as those originally distributed by Lord Vernon.” 

This hberal offer has been or will be made by 
circular to various pubhe libraries in the United 
States. It is hardly possible that it should not 
be gratefully accepted in every case; but as 
there is a chance that the worth of these 
books may not be known to the custodians 
of all the institutions to which the offer may 
be made, I venture to ask you te allow me, 
as one who has profited greatly by them, to bear 
my testimony to their importance to the scholar 
of Dante, and to express my hope that this op 
portunity of obtaining works of such essential va 
lue may not be lost by any library that is favoreal 
with it,--Very truly yours, 

CHARLES Ettot Norron 

CAMBRIDGE, September 20, LSNd. 

LAND RECORDS IN INDIA 
To tue Eprror or Tur Nation 

Sir: Asa member of the Civil Service of In 
dia permit me to correct a slight mistake in your 
review of Dr. Hunter's History of the Indian Em 
pire, 

You state (p. 18), By the English system of 
legal titles the rights of each cultivator are re- 
corded in a language he does not understand.” 
This is not the case. In districts where Kana 
rese is spoken the accounts and records are kept 
in Kanarese; where Marathi is spoken they are 
kept in that language, and so on. Members of 
my service are required to be perfectiy familiar 
with the vernacular of their division, in order, 
primarily, that they may be able to overhaul the 
accounts and records of the villages in their 
charge. 

As to their being 
the cultivator’s inspection (as you say they are, 


‘virtually inaccessible” to 


two lines lower down), why, they are as accessible 
as the British Government can possibly make 
them—that is, the accountants are compelled to 
keep them in the *‘ cndvdi” (which may be trans 
lated very roughly as the mairie) of the village, 
to give each cultivator a detailed account of the 
rent payable by him to Government long before 
it is due, and to give him a proper. receipt after 
he has paid it. The cultivator is slow to exer- 
cise his rights in many cases; the accountant is 
almost always a Brahman, and often the only 
one in the village; and then, too, the cultivators 
are particularly shy of challenging authorities of 
any kind. Still, much is being done to aker all 
this by the system of making European revenue 
officials examine the accounts and receipt books 
themselves, and in the presence of the cultiva- 
tors. Rome was not built in a day, and it should 
be recollected that the peoples of India have first 
to be given rights, and then to be educated into 
appreciating and exercising them. —Respectfully 
yours, WaLTER F. Lorp. 
Lonpos, September 7, 1886. 





THE NO-RENT PANACEA, 


To THe Eprtor oF THE NATION : 

Sir: Seeing that Mr. Henry George’s theories 
in regard to land are liable to receive political 
endorsement from 30,000 in New York city, and 
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that these 30,000 people and many thousands 
more hold the * no-rent” theory to be a panacea 
for all the ills from which humanity suffers, per- 
mit me, through your columns, to call the atten- 
tion of these “ no-rent” and no-private-property 
theorists to the remarks of a great ante-Christian 
political philosopher on the same subject : 


“Such legislation mav have a specious appear- 
ance of benevolence. Men readily listen to it, 
and are easily induced to believe that in some 
wonderful manner everybody will become every- 
body's friend, especially when some one is heard 
denouncing the evils now existing in states—suits 
about contracts, convictions for perjury, flat- 
teries of rich men, and the like—which are said 
to arise out of the possession of private property. 
These evils, however, are due to a very different 
cause—the wickedness of human nature” (Aris- 
totle’s *‘ Politics,’ ii, 5, 11, Jowett’s tr., p. 35). y 





A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


To THe EprtTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Here is an example of governmental bar- 
renness for the next issue of Mr. McPherson's 
‘ Handbook of Politics,’ if he sees proper to make 
use of it. 

During the war the quartermaster at one of 
the forts on the Canadian frontier bought some 
iron work from a blacksmith to the amount of 
#64, and paid for it with a duly certified vouch- 
er, the only means of payment that the Govern- 
ment had at that time. Failing to get the vouch- 
er redeemed at the station where issued, the 
owner in 1857 forwarded it to the Department at 
Washington. There it lay till the present year, 
when, being ‘‘reached,” it was taken up and 
scaled some twenty per cent., and a warrant is- 
sued for the reduced amount, without interest. 
The payee of the warrant having died many 
years ago, unhappily in ignorance that the Gov- 
ernment was going to pay four-fifths of his ac- 
count by and by, it became necessary to expend 
nearly a quarter of the allowance to have an ad- 
ministrator appointed who could endorse the 
warrant, draw the money, and make distribution 
among the heirs. C. F. B. 

WASHINGTON, September 17, 1886. 





MR. TILDEN’S BEQUEST. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 

Sir: The suggestion offered by Mr. Thomas P. 
Ballard in regard to the Tilden library fund is 
of great value. At present, and for years to 
come, scholars who live out of reach of the great 
libraries must do without most books which their 
own collections and the libraries at hand fail to 
furnish. For several reasons (but chiefly for 
one), it is impossible for individual students and 
literary men to purchase every book which they 
desire to consult. And frequently the book is 
needed for only a few days. 

I can think of nothing more to be desired by 
such workers than the establishment of a library 
from which, *‘ with proper limitations and cre- 
dit,” books could be sent to them by mail or ex- 
press for temporary use. It would, in a certain 
sense, be a circulating library, but different in 
purpose and patronage from any now in exist- 
ence.—Yours truly, E,. ALEXANDER. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C., September 13, 1886. 


Notes. 








THE publishers’ fall‘ announcements continue. 
Macmillan & Co. :—‘ Letters and Reminiscences 
of Thomas Carlyle,’ by Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton; ‘Chief Periods of European History,’ lec- 
tures by Prof. E. A. Freeman; a new and cheap- 
er edition, in four volumes, of Lanfrey's ‘ Napo- 


’ 





leon I.’; ‘Casamassima,’ by Henry James; ‘Sir 
Percival,’ by J. Henry Shorthouse ; ‘A Modern 
Telemacbus,’ by Miss C. M. Yonge ; and the fol- 
lowing illustrated works : ‘Greenland,’ by Baron 
Nordenskiéld ; ‘Days with Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley,’ with designs by Hugh Thomson ; an édition 
de luxe of Irving’s ‘ Old Christmas’ and ‘ Brace- 
bridge Hall,’ with the late Randolph Caldecott’s 
designs ; and‘ Four Winds Farm,’ by Mrs. Moles- 
worthy, with designs by Walter Crane. Lee & 
Shepard :—Four illustrated works: ‘ Nature’s Hal- 
lelujah,’ from designs by Irene E. Jerome ; Ten- 
nyson’s ‘Dora,’ from designs by W. L. Taylor ; 
‘The Three Gems of the Bible,’ versified by Prof. 
W. C. Richards ; and ‘ Plastic Sketches of J. G. 
and J. F, Low,’ an album of Albertype prints of 
forty-seven bas-relief tiles designed by these 
well-known manufacturers. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.:—‘ Democracy, and Other Addresses,’ by 
James Russell Lowell; ‘The Emancipation of 
Massachusetts,’ by Brooks Adams—emancipation, 
namely, from the original ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical narrowness; ‘ Life of William Henry Chan- 
ning,’ by Octavius B. Frothingham; ‘ Benjamin 
Franklin,’ by J. B. McMaster, in the ‘‘ American 
Men of Letters” Series; ‘George Washington,’ 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, ‘ Patrick Henry,’ by Mo- 
ses Coit Tyler, ‘Henry Clay,’ by Carl Schurz, 
‘Thomas H. Benton,’ by Theodore Roosevelt, and 
‘Martin Van Buren,’ by William Dorsheimer, 
in the ‘American Statesmen” Series; ‘New 
York,’ by Ellis H. Roberts, in the *‘ American 
Commonwealths ” Series ; a ‘ Memoir of Prof. J. 
Lewis Diman,’ by Caroline Hazard; ‘ Henry H. 
Richardson and his Works,’ by Mrs. Schuyler 
van Rensselaer, illustrated with thirty-two full- 
page views of that architect’s principal buildings, 
and some fifty smaller sketches; ‘ History of 
Woodstock, Vermont,’ by Henry S. Dana; ‘ Well- 
Worn Roads in Spain, Holland, and Italy,’ by F. 
Hopkinson Smith, freely illustrated; ‘The Book 
of the Tile Club,’ illustrated with full-page photo- 
types; ‘The Far Interior,’ by Malcolm Kerr, 
who journeyed northward from Cape Town, 
Africa; ‘Ancient Cities, from the Dawn to the 
Daylight,’ by the Rev. Wm. Burnet Wright; 
‘ Orient,’ the tenth volume of Joseph Cook’s Bos- 
ton Monday lectures; ‘ The Silver Bridge, and 
Other Poems,’ by Elizabeth Akers; ‘ Ariel and 
Caliban,’ poems by Christopher Pearse Cranch; 
‘The Cruise of the Mystery, and Other Poems,’ 
by Celia Thaxter; ‘The Round Year,’ poems by 
Edith M. Thomas; * Holy ‘Times,’ poems by Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney, and ‘ Seed-Down,’ a collection 
of her short stories; ‘ The Story of Sordello, told 
in Prose,’ by Annie Wall; ‘ Roland Blake,’ a no- 
vel, by S. Weir Mitchell, M.D.; ‘A Step Aside,’ 
by Charlotte Dunning; ‘In the Clouds,’ by Miss 
Murfree; ‘The Madonna of the Tubs,’ by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps; ‘ Thirteen Weeks of Prayers 
for the Family,’ by Benjamin B. Comegys; 
‘ Applied Christianity,’ by Washington Gladden; 
‘Talks about the Law,’ by E. P. Dole; ‘Ten Dol- 
lars Enough,’ by Catherine Owen; ‘The Works 
ot Edward Fitzgerald’—his translations of the 
‘Rubdiyat,’ the *‘ Agamemnon,” etc.—edited by 
M. Kenney; and a large number of new editions, 
including a cheaper ‘ Rubdiyat,’ with Vedder's 
designs reduced, and the complete works of Ten- 
nyson. Ginn & Co.:—‘ Courses and Methods,’ a 
hand-book for teachers in elementary schools, by 
John T. Prince. Thomas Whittaker :—‘ Re 
ligion: a Revelation and a Rule of Life,’ dis- 
courses and essays by the Rev. Wm. Kirkus. 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” with an 
introduction by Austin Dobson, and with the il- 
lustrations by Mr. E. A. Abbey, of which the 
public ‘have had a foretaste in Harper's Monthly; 
and ‘Home Fairies and Heart Flowers,’ poems 
by Mrs, Margaret E. Sangster, embellished by 
twenty engravings of children’s heads, executed 
by Mr. Frank French, and partly known admir- 





ingly to the readers of Harper’s Young People— 
will be published directly by Harper & Bros. 

D. Lothrop & Co. announce ‘For a Girl's 
Room’; ‘The Story-book of Science,’ by Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer; and ‘ How to Cook Well,’ py Mrs. 
J. R. Benton. 

A complete collection of the poetical works of 
Benjamin F. Taylor, prepared by himself, with a 
portrait, will be published next month by 8. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

Mr. George J. Coombes will shortly publish a 
new anonymous novel, ‘Roger Camerden, a 
Strange Story.’ He will also hereafter be the 
New York publisher of Mr. Wheatley’s ‘‘ Book- 
Lover’s Library.” The second volume to appear 
is ‘Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine,’ by 
Mr. W. Carew Hazhtt. Here is a fine opportuni- 
ty to apply the dictum that the book would have 
been better if the author had taken more pains. 
But at this late date it is hopeless to expect that 
Mr. Hazlitt will be anything but careless and in- 
consequent, In the present case he has chosen a 
most interesting subject, and he has collected 
many interesting details, anecdotes, and quota- 
tions. It is pleasant to learn how To make a Ra- 
goo of Pigs-Ears,and how To make a Spread-Ea- 
gle Pudding ; and it is delightful to be told that 
Mrs. Hannah Glasse’s ‘ Art of Cookery,’ published 
in 1747, does not contain the famous direction, 
‘First catch your hare,” by which alone it is 
now snatched back from oblivion. Theseare but 
brief samples of the store of strange learning in 
the records of cookery to be found in Mr. Haz- 
litt’s little volume, which is provided with an 
index. 

‘The Merry Men, and Other Fables,’ is the title 
of the collection of short stories which Mr. Ro- 
bert Louis Stevenson is preparing for publication 
late in the fall, and which will be issued in this 
country by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Ste- 
venson is engaged on a sequel to ‘ Kidnapped,’ 
and he has also agreed to write the life of the 
Duke of Wellington for Mr. Andrew Lang’s se- 
ries of ‘‘ English Worthies.” 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, a most industrious book- 
maker, with a sharp eye on the topic of the hour, 
testifies to the increasing interest of the public in 
books as books by preparing ‘ The Book-Fancier ; 
or, The Romance of Book-Collecting.’ 

Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry, the author of ‘ Boudoir 
Ballads,’ has collected the ‘ Lays of a Lazy Min- 
strel,’ which he has been contributing to Punch. 
They will be published in London by T. Fisher 
Unwin; and in New York, Scribner & Wel- 
ford will include them in their pretty ‘* Ideal 
Series,” in which the poems of Mr. Locker, Mr. 
Aastin Dobson, and Mr. Lang already appear. 

Mr. George Redway of London is about to pub- 
lish, in a limited edition of 500 copies, a collec- 
tion of the odds and ends of Thackeray’s writing, 
not included even in the latest two volumes of 
the authorized editions of the novelist’s works. 
The book will be called ‘Saltan Stork, and Other 
Stories, Sketches, and Ballads.’ There are ten 
bits of prose written between 1833 and 1844, and 
three bits of verse. The book will also contain 
an enlarged revision of the ‘ Bibliography of 
Thackeray’ published a few years ago; and as 
this was prepared by Mr. R. H. Shepherd, a well- 
known literary resurrectionist, it is perhaps not 
unfair to conjecture that he is the editor of the 
book. 

At last we have from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
the beginnings of the complete Longfellow, in 
prose and verse. This edition may well be 
thought final, the scheme of arrangement and 
annotation being commendable and the mechani- 
cal execution suitable to the author’s rank and 
the reputation of the publishers. The duodecimo 
form chosen is for the hand, as the size of type is 
for the eye; the binding, a dark green cloth, is 
elegantly simple. The first volume contains 
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‘Outre-Mer’ and ‘Drift-Wood’; the second, 
‘Hyperion’ and ‘ Kavanagh.’ Everything is told 
that need be (especially since the poet’s Life bas 
appeared) of the conception and chronologic pro- 
gression and publication of these prose works. 
In the case of the poems, which are to follow,the 
earliest and the latest readings will be compared 
in footnotes. The translations will be grouped 
together, but otherwise the poet’s preferred order 
(which was not that of composition) will be ob- 
served. It has * been decided to print, in the ap- 
pendices of certain volumes, discarded work 
which was contemporaneous with the contents of 
those volumes” (¢. y., in vol. i, ** The Blank 
Book of a Country Schoolmaster,” which was 
contributad to the Knickerbocker two years after 
‘* The Schoolmaster ’—the forerunner and quarry 
of ‘ Outre-Mer’—had appeared in the New Eng- 
land Magazine). Finally, a complete bibliogra- 
phy will be attempted, within the limits of the 
possible. Or not finally, since we must speak of 
the portrait in vol. i, a steel-plate engraving af- 
ter a painting of the Bowdoin professor—a most 
characteristic likeness. We presume there will 
be others. 

The nineteenth number of the Riverside Lite- 
rature Series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) contains 
the first portion of Franklin’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 
expurgated, and very properly, since this series 
is intended as an aid to literary study in 
schools. 

Scott’s ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ edited for 
the Clarendon Press Series by Prof. W. Minto, 
with very copious notes, a map of Scotland, ete. ; 
and Byron’s ‘Childe Harold,’ edited by W. J. 
Rolfe, with good and pertinent illustrations (Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co ), will recommend themselves 
to teachers. From Macmillan & Co, we have 
also a handy and clearly printed little volume of 
‘Selections from Schiller’s Lyrical Poems,’ edit- 
ed by E. J. Turner and E. D. A. Morshead. It 
contains ‘‘ Die Schlacht,” ‘‘ Der Ring des Poly- 
krates,” *‘ Die Kraniche des Ibykus,” ‘‘Der Hand- 
schuh,” *‘Das Lied von der Glocke,” ** Der Pil- 
grim,” ‘‘ Der Taucher,” and many another fa- 
vorite of the shorter poems. 

Roberts Bros., Boston, add to their uniform se- 
ries of George Meredith’s works his ‘ Sandra Bel- 
loni,’ which still retains in its running title the 
original name given to this novel, ‘ Emilia in 
England.’ 

Mr. Brooks’s ‘* Olden-Time Series” is continued 
in a fifth volume by ‘Some Strange and Curious 
Punishments’ (Boston: Ticknor & Co.). While it 
does not contain much that is unfamiliar, it will 
interest the curious. Thus, the first instance is 
given of the burning in 1695 of an American 
book, which a Salem Quaker bookseller was guil- 
ty of publishing, and which bore the title, ‘ Truth 
Held Forth and Maintained.’ Again: ‘‘On the 
15th of January, 1801, one Hawkins stood an hour 
in thepillory in CourtSt., . . . Salem,andhad 
his ear cropped forthe crime of forgery, pursuant 
to the sentence of the Supreme Court.” Here it is 
the date which surprises us. Mr. Brooks pro- 
duces some instances, not much more ancient, of 
flogging, to show how much less this was dread- 
ed than confinement with hard labor, and to off- 
set the present demand in some quarters fora 
revival of the whipping-post. Long after sla- 
very was judicially abolished in Massachusetts, 
criminals were sold by the courts for a limited 
term of years, The imprisonment of Prudence 
Crandall for teaching colored girls in Connecti- 
cut is noted. The ocly instance cited of burning 
a negro alive is one that occurred in Georgia in 
1820. This is both near-fetched (in time) and 
far-fetched (in space). Paige’s * History of Cam- 
bridge (Mass.)’ would have furnished Mr. Brooks 
with a case in that town in 1755. In fact, there 
was hardly any slave State, North or South, that 
did not exhibit this form of savagery in the gene- 





ration that revolted against the ‘ tyranny” of 
the motber country. 

Two of the latest American books published in 
Paris are Mr. Carnegie’s ‘ Triomphe de la Démo- 
cratie, ou TAmérique depuis cinquante ans,’ and 
Mr. Marion Crawford's *‘ Le Chanteur Romain,’ 
issued with a preface by M. Henri Lavoix—a cu 
rious coincidence of name. 

It is pleasant news that the Librairie des Biblio 
philes is preparing for its excellent *‘ Nouvelle 
Bibliothéque Classique” a selection from Vol- 


taire, to be contained in about twelve volumes. It | 


will be edited by Bengesco, author of a Voltaire 
bibliography. 

A late addition to the collection of ‘* Classiques 
Populaires * (Paris: Lecéne & Oudin: Boston ; 
Schoenhof) is * Fénelon éducateur, by M. Gaston 
Bizos. Like the other works of the series, this 
is a very elementary exposition of the author 
studied. The *Télémaque’ is analyzed, and nu 
merous extracts are given from it, as well as 
several of the Fables and Dialogues of the Dead 
written by Fénelon for the young Duke of Bur 
gundy, grandson of Louis XIV. The other works 
written by him for his royal pupil at a later age 
are carefully summarized. The book opens with 
an interesting account of the now wholly anti- 
quated and unsatisfactory * Traité de l'éducation 
des filles.’ But if Fénelon did not claim more for 
the education of women, the fault is rather to be 
laid to his time than to himself. It was not 
many years before this that Mlle. de Scudery 
had written: ‘“‘A woman who can dance with 
propriety only during a few years of her life, 
spends ten or twelve in learning constantly what 
she is to do only during five or six; . . but 
she is obliged to speak until her last breath, and 
yet she is taught nothing which can make ber 
speak more agreeabiy.” The volume is illus- 
trated with ten reproductions of old pictures, 
very appropriately selected, but printed from 
worn-out plates. 

The annual report of the President of Brown 
University is noteworthy as recommending an 
experimental provision for the education of 
young women at that institution. His plan is 
to give them the same instruction as their bro- 
thers receive, but separately for the first vear, 
owing to the want of adequate Freshman reci 
tation-rooms, 

Teachers and thers will be interested in a long 
article on the higher education in the United 
States, by Prof. Eugéne Stropeno, in the Rerue 
Internationale de U Enseignement for August 15 
(Paris: Armand Colin et Cie). It is based on 
the Report of the Comanssioner of Education for 
1885-84. The reviewer has a sly remark on the 
worldly reasons (among others) furnished by the 
Rev. Carroll Cutler, D.D., President of Adelbert 
College, for overriding the vote of the Faculty 
for the future exclusion of women. ‘Ce me- 
lange de sentiments élevés et de préoccupations 
temporelles a une saveur spéciale et tout améri 
caine,” he says. But he might have made a very 
ditferent remark had he known the early opposi- 
tion of the clergy in this country to the equality 
of the sexes in intellectual training and pursuits. 
Touching on the debate over the elective system, 
the Professor is disposed to side with Drs. Mc- 
Cosh and Porter against President Eliot, saying 
that Dr. Porter's arguments seem to him to rack 
that system seriously. Meanwhile, however, Pre- 
sident Porter has abandoned his post of resist- 
ance, while President Eliot tranquilly maintains 
his seat and his course. 

The most striking contribution to the (Syra- 
cuse) Academy for September is a letter from a 
well-known classical instructor, Mr. W. C. Col- 
lar, to Prof. Lane of Harvard, on College En- 
trance Examinations. It1isa plea for greater la- 
titude in preparatory instruction in Latin, both 
in the interest of good teaching and of the mental 
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freshness of the preceptors. “ The reading of the 
first four books of the Gallic War and the Ora 
tions against Catiline with twenty or thirty suc 
cessive classes has not proved exhilarating to any 
classical teacher of my acquaintances And 
again tis said, I don't know with how much 
truth, that a very large proportion of teachers 
fitting boys for college read little, if any, Latin 
and Greek beyond what thev are required t 
teach.” There can be no doubt of this, in our 
opinion, since all motive is lacking fer a auler 
ent practice. Mr, Collar wisely coucludes that 
“when any portion of an author bas been re 
quired for three or four successive vears, it 
should be dropped, and not restored until after ar 
interval of several years, 

As we called attention to an uitratuctory art 
cle on the French language in Canada by Prof 
A. M, Elhott, in the American urnal of gh 
lology, We aust Mention a second in No. VO of the 
Speech Mixture ino Prenet 
Canada: External Intluence It is virtually a 
review of Canadian colonization and bistory | 


same periodical, on 


fore the final domination of the English to a 
footnote the opinion is advanowt that the Aca 
dian French, the original sources of which wen 
the Langue d'Uc dialects, is not so strongly sepa 
rated from the current Canadian idrom as to be 
deemed oan independent order of 


growth. Prof. Elhote 


Lithgr tbistix 


promises to show hereaf 


ter that both the phonetics and morphology ar 
nearer the model of the North French than Uh 
language of the Province of Quetes w howe 
sources Were nevertheless in the Langue dahil 


dialects. 

The Report of the Council of the American 
Antiquarian Society, printed in the Prooeadings 
(vol. iv, part £) derives its permanent value from 
its historical Ulustration of the thesis that both 
Pilgrims and Puritans supported their ministers 
by voluntary contributions for several years af 
ter coming to America 
maintenance * 


In Boston this plan of 
Was never given up, and bas beet 
in use during the entire perio 1 covered by its bis 
tory 

An interesting conspectus of buildings design 
ed by the late H. H. Richanison is given on seve 
ral sheets in the American Architect tor Septem 
ber 11 A novel and effective heliochrome 
process is used fo represent a block of stores by 
the same architect in Boston 

Though the question of the destruction of the 
Charterhouse has been temporarily settled in the 
negative, the M igazine of Art for October does 
well to continue its articles on that precious Lon 
don landmark. An article on Paul Baudry is il 
lustrated by a spirited bust of the dead painter 
after Paul Dubois, and by several unfamiliar 
specimens of his work, including his portrait of 
About 

M. Paul Leroi has the floor in L’ Art for August 
15 (Macmillan), concluding his discourse on the 
Salon of ISso. Some strong charcoal life studies 
by Mile. Camille Claudel, and a bas-relief profile 
of the younger Dumas, are among the more strik 
ing accompaniments of the text. 

A bibliographical account of Bewick’s * History 
of Quadrupeds’ is given in Book Lore for Sep 
tember (New York : David G. Francis) 

Daudet’s ‘Siege of Berlin, in German ; Julius 
Stinde’s ‘ Die Dumme Frau’; Heyse's ‘ Die Reise 
nach dem Gliick’; and Jensen’s ‘ Der Wille des 
Herzens,’ are among the short stories in Nos. 14 
16 of the ‘Collection Schick” (Chicago). The 
same publisher has started a ‘ Humoristische 
Bibliothek,” with illustrations, including selec 
tions from Gerstédcker, Brentano, Stinde (‘ Die 
Familie Buchholz’), the comic poets, etc. 

‘Das Jahr 1885’—the nineteenth year of Prof. 
Wilbelm Miiller’s ‘ Politische Geschichte der Ge- 
genwart’ (Berlin, 1886)—-forms the smallest vo) 
ume in the collection, excepting the three pub 
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lished before the war of 1870. It is especially 
small compared with its next predecessor, and 
chiefly meagre on foreign (that is, non-German) 
events. Yet it finds room not only duly to re- 
cord the entrance of President Cleveland into the 
White House and the formation of his Cabi- 
net, as well as the deaths of Generals Grant 
and McClellan and of Vice-President Hendricks, 
but also for reflections on the careers of the 
two generals. Referring to McClellan, the story 
is told that Fieldmarshal Moltke, having listened 
to the remark of an American that the Union 
commander in the ‘‘Seven Days’ Battle before 
Richmond” was less highly esteemed as a stra- 
tegist in his country than some other generals, 
said : ‘‘ That may be so, but allow me to ohserve 
that if your Government had supported that 
general as it ought to have done, your war would 
have come to a close two years earlier.” Of this 
saying both the authenticity and correctness may 
be doubted. Miiller has eighteen pages on the 
Balkan Peninsula, and the chances are that he 
will have twice as many in the volume on 1886. 

A less valuable, though far from useless, record 
of the events of 1885 is the first ‘‘ Jahrgang” of 
‘ Der Chronist,’ edited by Dr. Karl Siegen as ‘“‘a 
running alphabetical supplement to every Con- 
versations-Lexicon,” and issued in quarterly 
parts (Leipzig). It, too, has obituary notices of 
Gen. Grant (‘‘born at Mount Peasant”), Gen. 
McClellan (under ‘“ Clellan”), and Hendricks (of 
Indiania”), but it has no reference in the proper 
place to President Cleveland, and the reader 
must find out by dint of search that it is not un- 
der “ Vereinigte Staaten,” but under ‘‘ Nordame- 
rika,” that he has to look for eventsin the United 
States. Neither Milan of Servia nor Alexander 
of Bulgaria is separately referred to, and the 
Serbo-Bulgarian war is spoken of only under 
* Bulgarien.” The literary notices, however, are 
very numerous— Lindau, for instance, figuring in 
three quarterly parts. 

Volume 14 of ‘ Brockhaus’s Conversations- Lexi- 
kon’ (New York: L. W. Schmidt) brings this 
work to Spahis, the principal articles being on 
Russia, Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, Servia (to 
the treaty of March 3, 1886), Shakspere, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. There is an interesting histori- 
cal map, so colored as to show the growth of the 
Russian Empire since the accession of Peter the 
Great in 1689, From this it appears that the pe- 
riod when the acquisitions have been greatest 
was that of the reigns of Catharine II. and Paul, 
1762-1801, and least during the reign of Nicholas, 
1825 1855. The other especially noteworthy maps 
are of the western Russian provinces, Prussian Si- 
lesia, Norway and Sweden, and Saxony and the 
Thuringian States. In the statistics of popula- 
tion given in the article on Switzerland, the num- 
ber of expatriated Swiss who are living in Ame- 
rica is given as 107,780 out of a total of 234,045, 
against only 66,281in France. The opening num- 
ber of the new volume is largely devoted to Spain, 
the history being brought down to the birth of the 
King in May of this year. Among American 
celebrities, Gens, Sheridan and Sherman receive 
fair and appreciative notices. The American 
portion of the article on Slavery is not written 
with a full intelligence of the growth of the Slave 
Power or of the opposition to it. Two more vol- 
umes will complete the work 

The Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques has 
commenced, the present year, the publication of 
a Recueil Trimestriel, entitled Annales de 
Ecole, etc., under the editorship of M. Emile 
Boutmy, Director of the School, and others. The 
articles do not appear to be confined to the regu- 
lar work of the School, but to be contributed also 
by former students and others. The third num- 
ber, for July 15, contains five articles: (1.) France 
in the Orient at the Commencement of the 
Eighteenth Century, by Albert Vandal; the dip- 





lomatic relations of France with Turkey in mod- 
ern history are explained in a striking manner. 
(2.) The Separation of the Administrative and 
Judicial Powers in Belgium, by Jean Romieu—a 
subject illustrating someof the most interesting 
portions of Mr. Dicey’s lectures on the law of the 
Constitution. (8) Bibliography of the Finances 
in the Eighteenth Century, by René Stourm. (4.) 
The French Policy at the Congress of Rastadt, by 
Raymond Koechlin; thisis the second paper, and 
a third is to be printed 1n the fall. (5.) The Land- 
tax in Belgium and Holland, by Marcel Trelat. 
This number also contains a summary of the 
year’s work. There are three ‘‘ groups ”—Histo- 
ry and Diplomacy (Albert Sorel, President); Po- 
litical Economy and Finances (Léon Say, Presi- 
dent): Pubtic and Private Law (Alexandre Ri- 
bot, President). In what relation these ‘‘ groups” 
stand to the “‘ sections” (Administrative, Diplo- 
matic, Economical and Financial, General—to 
which a Colonial is to be added), we cannot make 
out. The examinations of the School took place 
June 15 to 26: of thirty-five candidates twenty- 
four obtained diplomas, seven of them with dis- 
tinction. 


—It is curious to find animal spirits the raison 
@étre of a literary immortality, but this is cer- 
tainly the case in the resuscitation of Christopher 
North. The tribute to him (one can hardly call 
it criticism) in the current Atlantic suffers great- 
ly by comparison with Mr. George Saintsbury s 
late article, which was an admirable study, and, 
in a sympathetic way, said the last light word 
about the heavy slugger of the Reviewers. The 
Atlantic writer takes the physice. prowess of his 
hero too seriously, almost as a literary instead of 
a merely personal quality. It is true he belonged 
to what seems a prehistoric age of criticism, 
when the giants of literary Edinburgh ‘tare 
each other in the slime” if they chanced to meet ; 
but wrestling and pedestrianism and unlimited 
punch, the brawn and the stomach, were but a 
part of Christopher, as of other men. The lite- 
rary analyst must take other than gymnastic 
measurements, and Mr. Saintsbury will show 
how the thing is done, if any literary student 
desires to learn, and at the same time would ap- 
preciate a man whese remains are too vast to be 
more than scanned. The remainder of the num- 
ber is enlivened somewhat by a folk-lore sketch 
of Venetian witches, interesting for the mildness 
and rationality of the Venetian temperament in 
religious polity, which it illustrates ; and Prof. 
Shaler contributes an inquiry, of a scientific cast, 
in resoect to the probability of a permanent in- 
stinctive race-hatred being developed in the 
Southern social system, in the course of which 
he treats the negro and slavery from other than 
the humanitarian point of view, with unusual 
liberty. The doctrine of Divin> Right, as one 
might call it, in the negro’s status seems to yield 
wholly, in his mind, to considerations of simple 
state po'icy. 


—The bi-centennial celebration at Woodstock 
was very noteworthy as the first bi-centennial of 
Northeastern Connecticut, and from some espe- 
cial characte~istics of the town. An offshoot 
from Old Rogbury, Mass., fostered by the Apos- 
tle Eliot, bringing with it into the Nipmuck wil- 
derness the strictest Puritanic ideas and tradi- 
tions, with little influence from without to check 
their development, it furnishes a rare specimen 
of the genuine New England township. Mr. Cla- 
rence Bowen's address (‘ Woodstock: an Historical 
Sketch,’ Putnams) gives a very comprehensive 
summary of the settlement and growth of the 
town, from the first ‘‘notable meeting,” two hun- 
dred years ago, when some forty Roxbury emi- 
grants drew lots on Plaine Hill for their respec- 
tive homesteads—‘“‘ every man being satisfied and 
contented with God’s disposing’—to modern 








meetings more widely known and not less memo- 
rable. The spirit of local independence inherited 
from Anglo-Saxon ancestry has been conspicu- 
ously manifested throughout the town’s history. 
When forbidden by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts to levy a meeting-house tax upon non- 
resident land-holders, it refrained from sending 
arepresentative. It revolted from the jurisdic- 
tion of Massachusetts to that of Connecticut, and 
then fought to the death in defence of Cam- 
bridge Platform. It gave men and money with- 
out stint “‘in behalf of American liberties,” but 
refused to instruct its delegates to vote the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. Many distin- 
guished men claim descent from Woodstock pa- 
rentage. It gave Commodore Morris to the 
Navy; Generals Eaton, McClellan, and Lyon to 
the Army; William L. Marcy to the Cabinet; 
the descendants of Jedidiah Morse and Abiel 
Holmes to the world. Mr. Bowen’s spirited 
sketch gives an outline of the most prominent 
events, and will be followed in a few months by 
a comprehensive town history. 


—Thougb Instinct is a great matter, it is al- 
lowed only one and a half pages in the seventh 
volume of the magnificent Index Catalogue of the 
Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office (Wash- 
ington). The special form of the primal curse of 
the human race, Labor, on the other hand, fills 
150. The Intestines come next, with 62 pages; 
then the Larynx, 52, the Kidneys, 44, the Jaws, 
42, the Knee, 32, the Joints, 22, the Leg, 13, the 
Jaundice, 11, the Iris, 8. Lead-poisoning has a 
little library of 9 pages. Of remedies, Iodine and 
Iron occupy 6 and7 pages respectively; Instru- 
ments, 8. Jurisprudence (medical) has a litera- 
ture indexed in 24 pages. A mere list of periodi- 
cals called ‘‘ Journal” requires 9 pages; but a 
far more impressive testimony to the enormous 
scope of Dr. Billings’s magnum opus is the 100 
pages of titles of periodicals referred to in the 
first seven volumes of this Catalogue, with their 
abbreviations, reprinted for convenience of refer- 
ence. The volume ends with Leghorn; and, by 
the way, there is no little interest in the geogra- 
phical classifications—of countries, like Ireland, 
Italy, Japan; or of towns and cities. More inti- 
mate study will repay the bibliophile. One 
might go far to see, though we do not know that 
itisa rare book, Dr. Edward Jenner’s ‘ An In- 
quiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variolz 
Vaccine, a disease discovered in some of the 
western counties of England, particularly Glou- 
cestershire, and known by the name of the Cow- 
Pox’ (iv, 75 pp., 4pl. 4to. London, 8, Low, 1798). 
Jenner’s portrait was inserted in the third edition 
in 1801. A German translation was promptly 
published at Hanover in 1799, a Latin at Vienna 
in the same year, a French at Lyons in 1800, a 
Portuguese at Lisbon in 1803, an Italian at Mo- 
dena in 1853. Keats, in his medical capacity, is 
entered by way of two magazine articles. In ge- 
neral, the biographical features of this Catalogue 
are of great value, and more pains than can be 
appreciated have been taken to give the dates of 
the pbysicians recorded, 


—In a *‘ Plan for the extension of astronomical 
research ” (privately printed), Professor Picker- 
ing of the Harvard Observatory calls attention 
to the waste arising from the expenditure of 
money in astronomical observatories and instru- 
ments which there is no way of making good use 
of. Donations for the promotion of science are 
generally made by men not well acquainted with 
the nature of scientific research. Their ideal 
astronomer is a keen-eyed man, looking at the 
heavenly bodies through a big telescope to see 
what new thing he candiscover. From sucha 
point of view, the largest possible telescope is 
naturally regarded as the only important re- 
quirement of an institution for astronomical re- 
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search, and thus we have countless telescopes 
scattered over the country, few of which are in 
regular use, an! still fewer employed in work 
which is likely to be published. In order that 
an instrument may serve a really useful scien- 
tific purpose, there must be a trained man whose 
principal business it shall be to use the instru- 
ment, and who shall have the aid of one or more 
assistants, together with the means of publishing 
his observations. Perhaps we might add that he 
should also have sume incentive for doing good 
work ; but this is a requirement which a donor 
of money would necessarily leave to his trustees. 
Professor Pickering points out to the patrons of 
astronomical science that their objects can best 
be attained, not by founding new institutions or 
purchasing new instruments, but by giving ex- 
isting institutions the means of utilizing the ap- 
pliances they already possess. For example, the 
observatory of Harvard College has an ample 
outfit both in the way of instruments aad ob- 
servers, but is much cramped by the want of an 
income to meet the current expenses of its work. 
A few years ago a subscription of $5,000 a year 
was secured for the term of five years, and the 
results obtained, as seen in the published volumes 
of the annals, far exceeded any that could have 
been realizel by expending the same amount in 
founding a new institution or presenting new in- 
struments, Finally, lest donors might fear that 
in taking such a step as he proposes they would 
merely be supporting the Harvard Observatory, 
Professor Pickering shows that if the patron has 
any special investigation in view, there will be 
no difficulty in having the proceeds of his dona- 
tion devoted entirely to it. 


—The curious earthquake theories that spring 
up just now in the newspapers must be taken as 
indirect effects of the Carolina disturbance, 
along with the sand and clay eruptions in the 
shaken district. The latter, which the reporters 
delight to call ‘‘ geysers” and ‘‘ voleanic pheno- 
mena,” seem to be very generally misapprehend- 
ed. They are, in the first place, not at all un- 
common in violent earthquakes, and have been 
described in detail in Austria and India. Old- 
ham’s account of the Cachar earthquake, pub- 
lished in the memoirs of the Indian Geologi- 
cal Survey, is of particular interest at present by 
reason of the excellent photographs that it gives 
of these pseudo-eruptions. Further, they are in 
no way volcanic, being of shallow origin and of 
low temperature; they do not depend on the 
movement of molten rock, or on the expansive 
force of hot steam, but on the incompressibility 
and mobility of cold water. They are, without 
doubt, produced by the bursting out of water from 
saturated layers of sand or clay a little below the 
surface, at the moments when the passing earth- 
waves exert a compressive force. They are 
therefore not to be regarded as at all indicative 
of the cause of an earthquake, which is deep 
seated; they are not even the immediate effects 
of the initial disturbance; they should be recog- 
nized, together with shaking bouses and tum- 
bling walls, as effects of the earth-waves that tra- 
vel radially away from the subterranean source 
of the earthquake, and therefore as only second- 
ary effects of the first cause. 


—The newspapers, as a rule, seem to feel no re- 
sponsibility for the nonsensical theories that they 
publish. It is sufficient if a correspondent, whose 
mental furnishings are in unstable equilibrium, 
has an untested hypothesis dislodged from his 
brain by the news of the earthquak: it is print- 
ed, and serves as material for public edification, 
even though resounding from beginning to end 
with ignorance, inconsequence, and absurdity. 
The New York Tribune one day gives space toa 
letter suggesting that the Carolina earthquake 
was generated beneath Vesuvius, then carried 





under the ocean by a passage that brings away 
from the Mediterranean the surplus of its inflow 
from the Atlantic, and thus led into the Gulf 
Stream, which discharged the shock on Charles- 
ton and its vicinity; and the next day ovens its 
columns to a correspondent who thinks the shock 
was dispersed as an electric wave, and quotes 
vague evidence from ‘‘a gentleman who has re- 
sided much in South America.” The Philadel- 
phia American knows of no use for the time-re 
cords of the shock, and editorially likens them to 
‘* material for a sort of scientific coroner's in- 
quest ” It thinks the altogether questionable 
‘*shower of pebbles” reported in Charleston a 
**most significant fact,” which, taken in connec- 
tion with the *‘ geysers,” points to a volcanic ori 

gin of the earthquake. The Philadelphia Jn 

quirer prints several long letters from a modern 
martyr, who anticipates the neglect with which 
a sceptical world may treat his hypothesis con- 
necting earthquakes and the attitude of the 
planets, by pointing out that Kepler, Galileo, and 
Newton also had a hard time of it to convince 
their incredulous hearers of laws that have since 
given them a very good reputation. Such read- 
ing tempts one to wonder what are the duties of 
a newspaper editor, 





A PUBLIC DOCUMENT ON ART 


Industrial and High Art Education in_ the 
United States. By I. Edwards Clarke, A.M 
Part I, Drawing in Public Schools. Washing 
ton: Government Printing Office. [Bureau of 
Education. } 


Tue only form of intellectual activity produced 
by the attempt to wade through the morass of 
incompetent conclusions and ill-selected quota- 
tions contained in this fearful volume of S42 
pages, printed at the expense of the people of 
the United States, is that of resentment. If 
there was planned a Part ii. on some bigher de- 
velopment in art education, it is patriotic to hope 
that something may interfere with any further 
such absulute waste of paper and printing. Page 
after page of the most commonplace and trite 
dissertation on art is followed by a mass of quo- 
tations from all kinds of writers on art, of whom 
the compiler was evidently unable to measure 
the relative authority. Mixed with all this are 
puffs of art manufacturers, and absurd and un- 
merited eulogiums of the author's colaborers. 

An introduction of 258 pages furnishes, if one 
only knew how to find it, the supposed plan of 
the report; and, as nearly as we can judge, it is 
contained in the following passage: 


‘The subject naturally separates into two main 
divisions: on the one hand, that embracing all 
matters relating to the technical] industrial pro 
ducing arts and artistic industries; on the other 
those relating mostly to the Fine Arts: this last 
division properly includes three distinct suodi 
visions, relating, separately, to the theory and 
history, to the study and practice, and to the 
enjoyment and patronage of art. The first of 
these minor divisions includes such a knowledge 
of the historical development cf art as must 
hereafter be implied in tne term ‘hberal educa 
tion,’ such as, within the past few years, has been 
taught in some of the classical colleges and uni 
versities; the second includes the special art 
schools, and academies for the technical training 
of artists—architects, sculptors, painters, and en- 
gravers, preparatory to the actual production of 
works of high art; the third comprises the va- 
rious means for promoting that general informa- 
tion and art culture of the public which is de- 
rived largely from the opportunities of seeing 
choice works of art, in the collections of art mu- 
seums and art loan exhibitions: the latter hav- 
ing perhaps as important, if not as manifest, an 
influence upon the development of the industries 
and arts of a people as the former, for the indus- 
tries and arts of a people are determined by their 
needs, their desires, and their intelligence. 

* So long as individuals and communities have 
never seen the added attractions given to build- 
ings, furniture, clothing, and household imple- 





ments by the application of art to such articles of 
prime necessity, so long there is no demand for 
the production of similar artistic articles ; but 
let once their eyes be opened by a aght of the 
wonders of a‘ world’s fair, or an ‘art-loan col 
lection,’ and immediately the demand is created 
There ts at first no ability, owing to lack of know 
ledge and skill on the part of the home workmen, 
to produce similar articles, consequently this de 
mand must be met by importation. An increase 
of imports, with no corresponding increase of ex 
ports, 1s an evident disadvantage for the import 
ing country. It is therefore of importance to 
any community or country to ascertain by what 
methods other countries have trained skilled 
artists and artificers, in order to adopt similar 
means ; hence, an account of the experiments, 
expenditures, and systems adopted by foreign 
countries for these purposes is directly demanded 
in such a report as this,” 


Platitudes of this kind innumerable may be 
found in corners of country papers and in sopho 
morical e-says passim, but probably in no en 
lightened country except our own has it ever 
been thought worth while to collect them for 
official publication. 

A chapter is devoted to crude speculation on 
“the Democracy of Art”; an adulatory addres 
to Demos assuring him that he is the true and 
fitting patron of art, witness Athens in the age 
of Phidias—in sublime ignorance of the fact that 
the Athens of Phidias was the work of an intelli 
gent despot, and that the people had no more 
part in it than they had in the Florence of the 
Medici. The only thing the people did for Phi 
dias was to throw him into prison (where he died), 
on various changes, of which we know that one 
of the chief—that of putting his portrait into the 
ornaments of the Athena—proved clearly enough 
that it was not the artistic but the theological 
side of his work which filled the popular mind. 
The Demos will be a patron of high and true art 
when it isa frend of high morals and true phi 
losophy ; when the workmen will gather after 
their work and discuss Plato and the ‘ Novum 
Organum,’ read Dante in the original, and be 
able to controvert the fallacies in Ruskin’s ' Mo 
dern Painters *-—in other wonls, when it is edu 
cated to the point which individuals must reach 
in order to become intelligent patrons and stu 
dents of art. The “ Democracy of Art” is a 
thing which may be in the far-distant future, but 
never has been except in the fables of history; 
and as education in art is the most backward 
and the most difficult of all forms of education, 
it will be the last to which any people will at- 
tain. Individuals, and possibly races, of extra- 
ordinary gifts and a narrow and special educa- 
tion may be brought to the production of special 
forms of art in high perfection, but this does not 
imply, and is rarely accompanied by, that gene- 
ral education in art which is aimed at in modern 
schemes of official activity. The art education 
of a people has never gone further than dress 
and the simpler forms of technical decoration ; 
for anything beyond, and the forms of idea! art, 
we have always been dependent on the select few 
—an aristocracy of birth, education, or wealth, 
or all three combined. 

Even in abstract conceptions of art our report- 
er has no preparation for his undertaking. What 
can one say to this as philosophy ? 

‘“Man may be defined as a thinking, talking, 
and constructing animal. That other animals 
may partake in some degree of this faculty of 
thought, which was long denied, is becoming 
somewhat generally admitted since the evidence 
has accumulated of actions by animals-—as the 
horse, the dog, the elephant—apparently based 
upon memory, and the results of cogitation upon 
former experiences. Nevertheless, not even the 
most enthusiastic evolutionist will deny that as 
yet the development of man, as acreature capa- 

le of ratiocination, is far in advance of that of 
all other beings known to the naturalist. 

‘“*In articulate speech, with all that it implies, 
man stands confessedly superior. Although he 


shares the constructive faculty with insects, the 
bee, the wasp, the ant, as well as with sdme of 
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the animals, as the beaver, and with the birds as 
a class, and although some of each of these 
classes of animated beings, by the exquisite per- 
fection of their constructions, challenge the supe- 
riority of human skill, yet in the versatulity of his 
wide-embracing powers man still holds the place 
accorded to him in that sublime history of the 
creation recorded in Genesis, as the ruler and 
governor of all created beings. 

‘It is, however, in his capacity for Art that 
man is most completely differentiated from the 
rest of the animated creation.” 


The author might have added that man is also 
distinguished in his capacity for art by standing 
erect, and therefore being able to work at the 
easel. 


** It is,of course,only of works of art which claim 
to belong to High Art that these words are writ- 
ten. Inthe realm of Decorative Art other laws 
have rule; for the decorative artist bas no special 
message of his own to deliver. His artis an end in 
itself. Its results are attained by the use of pleas- 
ing forms and harmonies of color. Its purpose is 
to add to the sum of human happiness by thus 
producing pleasurable sensations. tt isa charming 
and delightful phase of art akin to the dance and 
the song, in which rhythmic harmonies appeal to 
eye and ear. It is not of that high order of inspi- 
ration of which we have been speaking.” 


This is another of the clap-trap pseudo-truisms 
which are continually being asserted by the 
would-be philosophers of art, and which make 
their education hopeless. There are really two 
forms of pictorial delineation or representation 
to the eye, by any technical means, of natural ob- 
jects or conceptions: one is decorative and the 
other is scientific. The latter may be drawing or 
painting or sculpture, but itis not Art. There is 
no distinction whatever between Decorative Art 
and what is known as “ High Art,” but which is 
really high just in proportion as it is pure art 
The frescoes of the Sistine Chapel are simply its 
decorations: the pediments of the Parthenon 
were no more—if bad art; they might have been 
less. 

A great part of the volume before us is devoted 
to the eulogy of Walter Smith, of South Ken- 
sington, late State Director of the Massachusetts 
Art Schools, and author of the introduction to 
the educational system of the United States of 
the worst recorded method of teaching art, or 
even drawing, which the world has yet de- 
veloped—a method born of ignorance, and car- 
ried out in misapprehension of the lowest as 
well as the highest qualities of true art; wrong 
in its methods and mistaken in its ends. That 
Prof. Smith should be the model of the reporter's 
commendations, and his glorification tbe drift of 
the report, is the best evidence that could be 
given of his incompetence to undertake a work 
which must stand as the highest official expres- 
sion of American knowledge of art, and go 
abroad as such. An author printing bis ideas 
at his own cost and risk has a claim to the 
charity of silence we may afford to the ignorant; 
but the fashion, if it is to be one, of flooding the 
country with unintelligent lucubrations like 
these, at public expense and with the official 
stamp, cannot be too soon or too severely visited 
with the reprobation it deserves. And all the 
more earnestly are those to be protested against 
that enter a province in which popular edu- 
cation is still to be begun, and where so much 
depends on the eminent fitness of the reporter, 
not to collect facts and statistics, but to express 
opinions, The English Government, with its su- 
perior advantages, has never done anything but 
muddle in art education; and ours, with its stan- 
dards of ethics or esthetics,cannot do better than 
let art education alone. If a demonstration of 
this is wanted, a brief examination of this vol- 
ume will furnish it. We protest in advance 
against the second volume and all after. If our 
Government wants to know what the best system 
of art education is, let it delegate some compe- 








tent person to visit the various schools of art in 
the Old World, and describe with a comprehensi- 
ble and useful precision the methods followed 
and the relative results obtained in them. Hav- 
ing published the result of this commission, let 
Congress solemnly bind itself never to appro- 
priate a dollar to the patronage of art under any 
pretext whatever. 


THE MELANESIAN LANGUAGES. 


The Melanesian Languages. By R. H. Codring- 
ton, D.D., of the Melanesian Mission, Fellow 
of Wadham College, Oxford. Oxford: Cla- 
rendon Press; New York: Macmillan. Svo, 
pp. viii, 572. 

SOMEWHAT more than thirty years ago a young 

man of New York city, who had employed most 

of his spare time since his graduation, some eight 
or nine years previously, in the study of com- 
parative philology and general linguistics, came 
to the conclusion that, in order to solve certain 
problems which had presented themselves to his 
mind in the course of his studies, it would be 
necessary to investigate some of the languages of 
barbarous peoples who had uo written literature 
of theirown. The only practicable method of 
doing this was tbrough the works of missiona- 
ries, more especially the translations of portions 
of the Scriptures published by Bible and mis- 
sionary societies. He accordingly called at the 
office of the book department of the American 
Bible Society, stated his object to the gentleman 
in charge, and offered to pay any price that gen- 
tleman might deem reasonable for copies of books 
published by the Society, in languages which 
had been first reduced to writing by missiona- 
ries for the instruction and conversion of the bar- 
barians to whom they had been sent. The gen 
tleman of the Bible-house raised various objec- 
tions to the young man’s request, and finally 
closed the conversation by saying with some 
asperity, ‘‘ Well, you must understand that the 
object of this Society is to propagate the Gospel, 
and not to assist philological students,” and turn- 
ing away to attend to other matters. The young 
man then determined to attempt to procure the 
books he wanted, through an English agent, 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
but he found, on inquiry, that such an attempt 
would be as fruitless as his application to the 

American Society. A few years afterwards the 

German philologist, H. C. von der Gabelentz, 

published a work on the Melanesian languages, 

in the preface to which he said : 


‘* Tt cannot be enough lamented that the mis- 
sionary and Bible societies seek for the most part 
almost anxiously to render their publications un- 
obtainable for any secular purpose, without con- 
sidering that they thereby deprive themselves, 
even for their own purposes, of the assistance 
which linguistic investigation would afford 
them.” 

The learned linguist further felicitates himself 
on having found two gentlemen—Mr. E. Norris 
of London, who had formerly been attached to 
the Melanesian Mission, and Mr. R. Rost of Can 
terbury, who, with a liberality at that time un- 
usual, had furnished him with books from which 
he had been able to construct outline grammars 
of ten Melanesian languages. The world, how- 
ever, does move, and the noble octavo before us 
is a proof that this jealousy of scientific investi- 
gation is fast dying out, if not already dead. Its 
author, Dr. Codrington, a man furnished with 
all that intellectual equipment which is implied 
inthis being a fellow of an Oxford college, was 
for many years attached to the Melanesian Mis- 
sion. His book, though the production of a mis- 
sionary, is not intended exclusively, or even prin- 
cipally, for the use of missionaries. It is a most 
important contribution to linguistic science, and, 





made in the best style of the Clarendon Press, 
is offered to all who may desire to buy. 

Under the general name of ‘‘ Melanesia” Dr. 
Codrington includes the following islands and 
groups of islands: (1) furthest to the north and 
west, the great island of New Guinea or Papua, 
about five times the size of the State of New 
York, its most northern point being about 
twenty-two miles south of the equator ; (2) the 
two large islands of New Britain and New Ire- 
land, separated by St. George’s Channel, in 
which lies the little island Duke of York, about 
three miles long by two and a half broad, insig- 
nificant in size but important in a linguistic 
point of view, because the language spoken by 
its inhabitants is taken as the representative of 
those spoken on its neighbors, of which little is 
known ; (5) thence, in a generally southeast di- 
rection, successively, the Solomon Islands, the 
Santa Cruz group, the Torres Islands, Banks 
Islands, the New Hebrides (about which we have 
heard so much in the last few months), the Loy 
alty Islands, New Caledonia, and the Fiji Islands 
The natives of all these islands are black and 
have curly hair, but in all other respects they 
are entirely different from the African negroes 
in ethnological works they are generally cailed 
Papuans. ‘ 

For many years Dr. Codrington resided on the 
island of Mota, or, as it is generally called by the 
English, Sugar-Loaf Island, one of the smallest of 
the Banks’ Islands, and the headquarters of the 
Melanesian Mission. Much of his time, however, 
was spent at the Mission School on Norfolk 
Island, about a thousand miles south of Mota. 
Boys and young men, natives of different Mela- 
nesian islands, attended this school, and trom 
them he gathered the larger part of the materials 
of his book. All these scholars learned Mota, 
which Dr. Codrington spoke and wrote with per- 
fect facility, and through the medium of the Mo- 
ta he acquired most of his information in regard 
to the other languages. He was also assisted by 
a native convert named Wogale, a man of great 
intelligence and a deacon in the church, who 
spoke several Melanesian languuges. Dr. Cod- 
rington’s book is thus almost entirely the result of 
original investigations of the different languages 
as spoken by the natives themselves. 

The patience, the care, the acuteness, above all 
the good sense manifested throughout the work 
cannot be too higbly praised, and the value of 
the book will increase with time. Ina recent 
review of Judge Fornander’s work on the 
Polynesian languages it was remarket that 
the natives of the islands of the Pavific were 
fast becoming extinct. A stmking proof of this 
is found in the fact, mentioned by Dr. Codring- 
ton, that Vanua Lava, the largest of the Banks’ 
Islands, has been ‘‘depopulated by the labor 
trade.” On that island there were formerly 
spoken fifteen dialects recognized as distinct by 
the natives themselves. Dr. Codrington gives us 
grammars of five of these dialects, and it is very 
improbable that any further knowledge of them, 
based upon personal intercourse with the natives, 
will ever be given to the scientific world. An- 
other influence, equally destructive, and against 
which the preservation of the race affords no de- 
fence, is also at work. Intercourse with Euro- 
peans is fast corrupting the native tongues and 
destroying their characteristic features. This de- 
structive influence does not arise from commer- 
cial intercourse only, but from a quarter whence 
it would be least expected. For our knowledge 
of barbarous languages we are, and for some 
time must be, indebted chiefly to the labors of 
missionaries. Yet Dr. Codrington, himself a 
missionary, and apparently a very devoted one, 
does not hesitate to say: ‘‘ Missionary transla- 
tions, sermons, and speaking are the ruin of na- 
tive languages” (p. 100). All this enhances the 
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value of a work which so evidently strives to pre- 
sent a truthful and accurate account of Melane- 
sian speech. 

Dr. Codrington divides his book into six parts: 
First isa general introduction, in which he endea- 
vors to show not only that the Melanesian lan- 
guages are ‘‘ homogeneous ” and have a common 
origin, but that tbey area branch of one great 
family which includes the Malayan and Polyne- 
sian languages also. Although the facts and ar- 
guments brought forward by Dr. Codrington in 
support of his theory seem to us altogether insuf 
ficient to establish it, yet it is precisely this part 
of his work, which may perhaps be called the po- 
lemical part, that is most calculated to inspire 
confidence in his subsequent investigations. The 
tendency to make his facts fit his theory nowhere 
appears. He does not seek to conceal the differ- 
ences or exaggerate the similarities of the various 
languages, and his introduction is full of illustra- 
tions, suggestions, and warnings of the highest 
interest and value to the comparative philolo- 
gist. (2.) Vocabularies. These contain seventy 
English words in common use and their equiva- 
lents in signification in forty Melanesian lan- 
guages and in Malay, Malagasy, and Polynesian. 
They are accompanied by elaborate notes, and it 
is principally upon their supposed relationship 
that Dr. Codrington bases his argument for the 
common origin of all these tongues. We have no 
space for detailed criticism, but some general ob- 
jections to his argument will be found below (.) 
Short Comparative Grammar of the Melanesian 
Languages. (4.) Phonology. (5.) Numeration 
and Numerals. Parts iv and v are in reality 
only subdivisions of part iii. (6) Grammars of 
the different languages. These special grammars 
occupy more than one-half the book in bulk and 
still more in matter, the larger portion of each 
being printed in a smaller type. 

Dr. Codrington gives us grammars of thirty- 
five Melanesian languages, almost all of them 
based upon his own personal observation and re- 
search. An idea of the zeal and entbusiasm with 
which he pursued his labors may be formed from 
the following statement, which he makes (p. 100) 
for an entirely different purpose: 

‘* After some twelve years’ acquaintance with 
the [Mota] language, talking, teaching, and trans- 
lating, and after having acquired more or less 
correctly a considerable vocabulary of Mota 
words, I began to buy words that I did not know 
at the rate of a shilling a hundred from the 
scholars at Norfolk Island. I left off when lists 
of three thousand words unknown to me had 
come in.” 

As this did not, in his opinion, exhaust the 
stock of his scholars, who had left their native 
island as boys to attend the school on Norfolk 
Island, and as they were no doubt ignorant of 
many words familiar to their elders who had re- 


sided continuously on their native island, he esti-. 


mates that a full vocabulary would contain at 
least six thousand words; and this ‘*‘on a small 
island with less than a thousand inhabitants, and 
with whom European intercourse began within 
the memory of living men.’ We may add that 
it has been estimated that, excluding scientific 
and technical terms, an average Englishman of 
good education does not use over five thousand 
words; hence it will be seen that the Melanesians 
do not lack the means of expression. Dr. Cod- 
rington gives us no grammars of the languages 
of New Guinea because hardly anything is known 
about them. For the same reason he furnishes 
no grammars of the languages of New Britain 
and New Ireland, except so far as they may be 
supposed to be represented by the language of 
the Duke of York Island, of which he gives a 
grammar based on materials furnished him by 
the Rev. George Brown, a Wesleyan missionary 
stationed there. He als> gives no grammar of 
the language of the Fiji islands, because good 
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grammars and dictionaries are already o>taina- 
ble; but the points of agreement and difference 
between the Fiji and the other Melanesian lan- 
guagesare very fully pointed out. 

The language of the island of Mota is very 
elaborately treated, that island having been Dr. 
Codrington's place of residence, and its language 
the one with which he was most familiar. His 
intercourse with his pupils from other islands 
was also generally through the medium of the 
Mota tongue, they being either already acquaint 
ed with it or learning it very quickly and easily 
after coming to the school on Norfolk Island. 
The Mota tongue thus naturally became a sort 
of standard of comparison for the other lan 
guages, although the author is careful to state 
that he considers it in no respect entitled to any 
superiority over the others. 

We had marked for notice many curious and 
interesting peculiarities of the Melanesian lan 
guages, but want of space compels us to omit the 
most of them. Two or three phenomena, how- 
ever, seem to demand attention. The chain of 
islands which constitutes Melanesia is about 5,500 
miles in length, yet within these limits geographi- 
cal nearness or remoteness seems to afford no 
clue whatever to the nearness or remoteness of 
linguistic relationship. Thus the Fiji Islands 
are about a thousand miles from Mota, and about 
six hundred miles from the nearest of the other 
Melanesian islands ; Motlav, a district of Saddle 
Island, is only seven miles north of Mota, yet ‘a 
Mota man finds it easier to learn to speak Fiji 
than the language of Motlav.” Again, the island 
of Ambrym is nearly in the middle of the New 
Hebrides. To the north is Arag (Pentecost Is 
land), to the west Malikolo, to the south Api, 
each within twenty miles of Ambrym. Yet the 
language of Ambrym is so different from the lan 
guages of the other islands that the natives of the 
latter can only learn it with extreme difficulty. 
The natives of any one of the smaller islands are 
generally mutually intelligible, but often speak 
dialects recognized by themselves as distinct 
Thus the little island of Mota, with less than a 
thousand inhabitants, has two well-marked and 
distinct dialects, whnle Vaaua Lava had fifteen, 
as many as it is miles in length. Another re 
markable feature—at least of the Banks’ Islands, 
and probably of the others—is that each dialect 
or language possesses a poetical language or 
**song-dialect " differing in many respects from 
the ordinary spoken tongue. The peculiarities 
of the song-dialects, as enumerated by Dr. Cod 
rington, are (1) ‘the casting out of vowels, and 
consequent contraction of words”; (2) ‘the oc 
casional addition of a final vowel“; (3) ‘* the use 
of words that are not used at all or are used dif 
ferently in ordinary speech”; (4) “the imitation 
of foreign forms.” The song-dialect of Mota re 
sembles that of Votlav on the north and of Gaua 
on the southwest, but at the same time it is quite 
different from either the song-dialect or the 
spoken language of either. ** To compose a song 
is to ‘measure’ a song.” The measure, however, 
does not depend upon the quantity or number of 
syllables, but upon their adaptation to a‘ sort 
of tune.” As tothe nature of this * sort of tune” 
Dr. Codrington gives us no information, except 
that each song commences with a string of vow- 
els which ** sets in some way the tune or the cha- 
racter of it.” If, in the course of the song, the 
character of the tune changes, the change is in- 
dicated by the introduction of a new string of 
vowels. 

To establish his theory of the common origin 
and kinship of the Malayan, Polynesian, and 
Melanesian languages, Dr. Codrington relies 
chiefly upon the similarity in form and meaning 
of a comparatively few words picked up here and 
there from one and another of these tongues al- 
most infinite in number. Although he is very 
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circumspect and sober in bis treatment of these 
sporadic resemblances, he yet thinks their cumu 
lative force sufficient to justify the inference that 
they belong to a common stock. But even if we 
make no allowance for chance coincidences,there 
are so many possible and even probable ways of 
accounting for these resemblances, that they 
seem to us to go but a little way towards estab 
lishing his theory. Neither is the existence of 
similar grammatical forms and identical psycho 
logical processes in two languages yery strong 
evidence of kinship. In Nengone (formerly cal! 
ed Britannia Island, now usually Mare), the 
most southern of the Melanesian islands, the sys 
tem of numeration, not only in its general struc 
ture, but in many of its details, is identical with 
that of the Greenlanders who dwell far to the 
northeast, amid the snow and ice of the frigtd 
zone, separated from Melanesia by an Gowan aod 
acontinent. This is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that the natives of Nengoue and Greenland alike 
use both fingers and toes in counting 

But we will give another example, far more 
striking, of a purely intellectual character, not 
connected with anv physical process All the 
Melanesian languages agree in having two forms 
of tirst person plural of the personal pronoun, the 
one exclusive, the other inclusive. The exrclusire 
form ts used when the speaker includes himeolf 
and those he speaks for, but excludes Chose whom 
be addresses; the inclusive form ts ued when the 
speaker includes in his proposition not only those 
for whom but those to whom he speaks Thus 
supposing & cance containing a party of men 
from the east of Mota meets another from the 
west containing another party. The leader of the 
party from the east might address the other par 
ty: * We are from the east of Mota, where are 
you from?" He would employ the exclusive 
form of the we. The leader of the other party 
nught answer: ** We are from the west of Mota,” 
also using the exclusive form. The first) one 
might then sav 
would now employ the inclusive form  S>» far as 
we know, no grammatical form of this sort éxists 
in any language of Europe, Asia, or Africa 
Now, taking our stand on the island of Mota, let 
us make a long leap a little to the north of east 
over the broad Pacific, the Polynesian islands, the 
peaks of the Andes, and drop down in Cuzco, the 
ancient capital of the Incas. We are now thou- 
sands of miles from Mota, 11,000 feet above it, 
and on a continent instead of a mere dot on the 
surface, just above the level, of the sea, Climate, 
race, laws, customs, everything is different The 
ancient language, the Kechua, like the ancient 
people, is not vet wholly extinct. It is as unlike any 
one of the Melanesian tongues as the people are 
unlike the black, curly-haired cannibals of Mela 
nesia. But the Kechua has two forms of the first 
person plural of the personal pronoun, an exclu- 
sive and an inclusive, identical in meaning and 
use with the Melanesian forms, though phoneti 
cally there is no similarity. From Cuzco let us * 
now make another leap a little to the west of 
north, not quite so long as but perhaps more 
difficult than the first, over a third in length of 
the South American continent, with its ,moun- 
tains and valleys and mighty rivers, over the Ca- 
ribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, over the 
United States and the broad expanse of Lake Su- 
perior, upon whose northern shore we drop among 
the Chippewa Indians, Again everything is dif- 
ferent—climate, race, language; but here, too, 
we find the same two forms, exclusive and inclu- 
sive, of the first person plural of the persona! pro- 
noun, Neither is the phonetic form so radically 
different from Mota as in the case of the Kechua; 
but any similarity that may be traced is evident- 
ly a mere matter of chance. 

The want of an index is the most serious defect 
of the book before us, and greatly impairs ite 


Then we are friends,” and he 
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usefulness as a work of reference, though in part 
remedied by a very good table of contents and an 
extremely systematic arrangement. 





An Investor’s Notes on American Railroads. By 
John Swann. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1886. 


Mr. SwAnn is an English lawyer who has had 
practical experience in American railroad ma- 
nagement. He has embodied the results of this 
experience in a little book of less than two hun- 
dred pages, dealing with railroads and railroad 
legislation from the standpoint of the investor. 
This is not the first time that the subject has 
been so treated. W. M. Grosvenor’s recent work 
on ‘American Securities "—of whose existence our 
author is apparently unaware—deals with some 
of these matters with great ability. But the two 
books, though looking at the subject from the 
same side, are altogether unlike in their charac- 
ter. Grosvenor’s work is chiefly historical, pre- 
senting and explaining the facts as they occurred. 
Swann gives the explanations without the his- 
tory—describing methods and principles, rather 
than specific facts. The two supplement one an- 
other extremely well. 

The substance of Mr. Swann’s book is almost 
all good. Not so much can be said for the ar- 
rangement, which is often very confused. AA lit- 
tle more care in this respect would have greatly 
increased the effectiveness of the book. Three 
distinct topics are treated : first, the social con- 
ditions which affect American investments ; se- 
cond, the financial methods employed in control- 
ling or manipulating them; third, the legal dis- 
abilities to which they are (or may be) subjected. 
The first of these points is treated in such a man- 
ner as to be of more interest to foreigners than 
to Americans. What Mr. Swann says with re- 
gard to the feeling in favor of protection, or the 
geographical direction of railroads, is all true 
enough, but not particularly new to readers on 
this side of the Atlantic. Of much greater inte- 
rest is the part which describes the financial me- 
thods of railroad rings. These ought to be well 
known to the public, but unfortunately they are 
not. Mr. Swann gives clear illustrations of the 
means used to affect the prices of stock ; of spe- 
cial contracts with inside rings ; of the ways of 
issuing fictitious capital, or ‘“‘ reorganizing” real 
capital out of existence. We have but two criti- 
cisms to make on this part of the work. In the 
first place, it would have been more forcible if 
the author had used real cases for illustration in- 
stead of hypothetical ones, He doubtless shrank 
from mentioning names ; but it would have add- 
ed greatly to the usefulness and force of the book 
if he had dared to do sc. In the second place, he 
does not always realize the extent to which the 
traffic department of a railroad is and must be 
independent of the financial department. Rail- 
road managers do not base their rates upon capi- 
tal: they base them upon operating expenses and 
volume of traffic to be secured. But our author, 
{n his speculations as to the probable policy of a 
trunk line with no water in its stock (p. 133), falls 
into the fallacy of thinking that rates are natu- 
rally based upon capital. If his experience as a 
railroad manager did not show him his error, he 
might at least have noticed the fact that the Bal- 
timore and Ohio, capitalized at less than $100,000 
per mile, charges higher average rates than the 
Erie, capitalized at over $300,000 per mile. 

That part of the book which relates to the legal 
position of railroad property is of great value. 
Nowhere else have we seen so good a summary of 
the lines on which the rights of railroad owners 

are limited, or at least threatened: 

‘«(1.) Theinstitution of boards of railroad com- 
missioners with unprecedentedly large powers, in- 


volving the assumption of important directorial 
functions. The cost of their maintenance to be 





paid by the railroads subject to their jurisdiction. 
(2.) The formal incorporation into the statute 
book of the several States of the proposition ape 
‘a railroad isa public highway, the ) the right 
the people.’ As incidents thereof: (3) The — 
of the le by their commissioners to fix 
settle 8, and revise special “a ‘ } 
The right to limit dividends in advance. (5.) The 
right to direct from time to time additional ex- 
penditures by corporations, in order to furnish 
such improved accommodations as may be deem- 
ed suitable for the public convenience outside the 
requirements of public safety.” 


Each of these points is discussed with vigor; 
and whether we agree with Mr. Swann or not, 
what he says has an interest as representing the 
views of a well-informed Englishman on subjects 
about which he is perhaps more impartial than an 
American is likely to be. One of his arguments 
under the third head is characteristic and worth 
quoting: 

‘“‘The Supreme Court of the State of New 
York has recently decided that corporations can 
be compelled by mandamus to handle promptly 
all freight offered for transportation in the face 
of a strike of thefreight-handlers, . . . Now, 
where a corporation can control its own tariff, 
the obligaticn to handle promptl all freight of. 
fered by the public is a measurable commercial 
risk. But if a State which does not actively dis- 
courage labor combinations neither permits cor- 
porations to protect themselves by raising rates 
to meet the fluctuations of the labor market, nor 
itself bears any portion of the loss arising from 
its official adjustment of the tariff during the ex- 
istence of the strike, it creates a divorce between 
ee and responsibility. It disarms cor- 


= ons by Ly intervention, and then leaves 
em solely li for the losses incident to their 
disarmed condition.” 


This is a hypothetical case; but it shows how 
several principles which have been applied sepa- 
rately could not with any fairness be applied all 
together. 

Mr. Swann is, as a rule, remarkably correct in 
his facts and figures. His estimate of thi 
hundred millions sterling ‘about $50,000 per mile) 
as the actual capital invested in American rail- 
roads will strike most well-informed readers as 
rather high; butsince he makes it with many re- 
servations, it would be unfair to hold him too 
closely responsible. There is acuriously mislead- 
ing statement that, ‘* with one or two exceptions, 
railroad commissions in the South have, on the 
whole, exercised their powers with greater judg- 
ment and moderation than elsewhere.” This is 
perhaps verbally correct, if we consider only 
those States whose commissions have been al- 
lowed by the courts to exercise their powers. 
But since there are only four such States in the 
South, the ‘“‘one or two exceptions” rather de- 
tracts from the force of the remark. As a matter 
of fact, railroad commissions in the South prob- 
ably average neither better nor worse than in the 
Northwest. 





The Life of Charles I. (1600-1625). By E. Beres- 
ford Chancellor. London: George Bell & Sons; 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 8vo, pp. 
180. 


Mr. CHANCELLOR has industriously collected all 
that could be learned of the personal history of 
Charles I. up to his accession to the throne, and 
has narrated his life in a clear and appropriate 
style, with abundant references to authorities. 
There are few sovereigns of modern times whose 
personality bas so much historical importance as 
that of Charles I., considering how largely his 
contest with the Parliament was affected by his 
character and habits of thought. But it is a good 
illustration how little the historians have dealt 
with the most fundamenta! points, that we learn 
here almost nothing as to the formation of his 
character. [t would be worth a good deal, asa 
study in psychology, to know exactly how his 
inherent want of good faith, joined to a general 





uprightness of disposition, was created. There 
are a number of excellent portraits, and we sup- 
pose that it was in order to make suitable accom- 
modation for them that the rather awkward 
shape and size of the book were selected. 
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MESSRS. HENRY HOLT & 
CO’JS NEW EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOGUE will be sent free to any 
applicant. 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Just Issued, and will be sent free on application: 


Priced Catalogue No. 130 
OF 
SCARCE, CURIOUS, AND INTE- 
RESTING BOOKS: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, POETRY, PHILOLOGY, 
HISTORY, GREEK AND LATIN AND 
FRENCH, BOOKS, MEMOIRS, ORI- 
ENTALIA, THEOLOGY, CU- 

RIOSA, BELLES-LET- 

TRES, &e. 

For Sale at Low Prices by 


ALEX’R DENHAM, 


No. 744 Broadway, New York, 
Corner of Astor Place. 
sR” A Consignment of al TOGRAPHS, AMERICAN, 
ENGLISH, FoREIGN, Dramatic, &c., just received, Priced 
Catalogue of which is in preparation and will be sent 
free of charge. 


27 AND ag W. 23D ST. 





Headquarters for School and 
College Text-Books. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Make a specialty of supplying schools and students with 
everything required in the way of text-books and sta- 
tionery. Books not in stock promptly obtained to order. 
*,* Send for their New General Educational Catalogue, 
which gives the prices of all text-books in use. 
Circulars of the best schools forwarded on application. 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D STREET. 


THE NEW DIGEST OF UNITED STATES 





The Nation. 


Second Edition-—Brought Down to 1886. 





THE HISTORICAL 


REFERENCE-BOOK, 


COMPRISING : 

A Chronological Table of Universal His- | 

tory, A Chronological Dictionary of | 

Universal History, A Biographical 
Dictionary 


With GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS, 
AND READERS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


By LOUIS HEILPRIN. 


Crown 8vo, 579 pages, half leather. Price, $3.00. 





“ A second, revised edition of Mr. Louis Heil- 


prin’s ‘ Historical Reference-Book’ (D. Appleton | 


& Co.) has just appeared, marking the well-earned 


success of this admirable work—a dictionary of | 


dates, a dictionary of events (with a special ga 
zetteer for the places mentioned), and a concise 
biographical dictionary, all in one, and al) in the 
highest degree trustworthy. Mr. Heilprin's re- 
vision is as thorough as his original work. Any 
one can test it by running over the list of persons 
deceased since this manual first appeared.” 
Evening Post. 


D. Appleton & Co, 


PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


JUST READY: 
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» > ee . , 
The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. 
The Antique and Life Classes of the Academy 
will reopen Monday, October 4 

For circular of the Committee on Instruction, 
or information as to the Schools, address or ap 
ly to H. C. Whipple, curator, at the Academy 
suilding, 8S. W. Cor. Broad and Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Cos 


NEW BOOKS 


rys ) ’ , 
The Round Year. 
Ry Edith M. Thomas, author of ‘A New Years Masque 
1 vol, ldmo, $1.25 
Miss Thomas has a fine sense of Nature tn all its aspocts 


and varted life. To this she adds the faculty and halbi 
close observation, and the Hterary skill to doseribe clea 


| ly and effectively. Her book ts one which readers of Th 


reau and Burroughs will highly value 


A Dictionary of Boston. 


By Edwin M. Bacon. New edition, thoroughly revised 
With an Introduction by George FE. Elie D treat 
dent of the Massacbusetts Histortoal Society, and a 
Map. 1 vol.. crown Svo, @2.00 

This excellent book, which has been almost wholly re 
written, describes fully, minutely, amd oormpeectiy (he 

Boston of today, and the alphabetical arrangement 

makes {ts wealth of information easily accessttite 


- . > our > . . 
Humorous Poetry of the Eng 
lish Language. 
From Chaucer to Saxe. Edittad by James Parton Witt 
Notes and Portraita Hewseholt Peetson 1 
12me, 61.75; Call gilt, v.95; half calf, @ OO; levant 
or tree calf, 64.) 


*.° For sale by all B aiinais —_ Sent Dy mas 
patd, on receipt of price by Uke Publishers, 
Houghton, Mittlin & Co, 

. ROSTON 
11 RK. i?th St., New York. 


[as WEST POINT HOTE] 
* OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


The only Hotel on the Milltary Post 
ALBERT H. CRANEY, Proprietor 
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A Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme Court 


OF THE UNITED 


STATES, 


FROM THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURT TO 1883. 
By JONATHAN KENDRICK KINNEY. Two Volumes. 8vo. Law Sheep. $10.00 Net. 





The publishers have great pleasure in announcing that the new Digest of the United States Supreme Court Reports, by J. K. Kinney, Esq., after 


long and very careful preparation, is now ready. 


This work is nota brief index, nor a mere table of cases with short notes of the decisions, like other reference works to the United States 
Supreme Court decisions, but a full Digest, with clear and comprehensive statements of all the points decided. 


It is confidently expected that the work will commend itself to the profession as 
<2” THE ONLY COMPLETE DIGEST OF THE DECISIONS OF THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY IN 
AMERICA, 
the time devoted to it by the author, and the great labor expended on it by all concerned in its preparation—author, publishers, and printer— insuring 
as accurate and as thorough a Digest as it is possible to make. 
In some respects, this Digest is a departure from the ordinary form. 


1. It is the work of one mind. 


2. Its purpose is to state the law, and nothing but the law, developed by the decisions, and to state it in such form and order, and with the aid of 
such references from title to title, that any given part of it may be readily found. 

3. The notes show in each case precisely the points decided, and, where practicable, the grounds on which the decisions have proceeded. 

4. In the analysis of titles and in the arrangement of notes, the ordinary machinery of letters and numerals has been discarded; the larger and 
more complex titles have been subdivided, and the divisions alphabetically indicated under the principal or primary words; the sub-titles, treated in 
turn as principal titles, have been set in alphabetical order; and the notes have been set in numerical order. The numerical order is thus the clue to the 
notes, and the order of the alphabet the clue to titles and sub-titles. 


5. In the cross-references, all matt_:: in any way related have been brought together, so that under each title there might be the means of traving 
everything which fell under it. 


Mr. Kinney had many original and important ideas on the subject of digest-making, and has embodied them in the present work, instituting nu- 
merous reforms and practical helps to the lawyer, which only need to be seen to have their usefulness recognized. 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & Co., 254 Washington St., Boston. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
Twenty-one Years’ Work in 
the Floly Land. 

(A Record and a Summary.) 


JUNE 22, 1865—JUNE 22, 1886. 


Published for the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


Cloth, crown 8vo, with Fifty Dlustrations. $1.25. 





Giovanni Dupre. 


THE STORY OF A FLORENTINE SCULPTOR. 
By Henry SIMMONS FRIEZE, Professor at the 
University of Michigan. With two Dialogues 
on Art from the Italian of Augusto Conti. 
Illustrated with full-page wood engravings. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


“ The whole story of his life is simple and ear- 
nestly told.” — Spectator. 

* We have rarely read a more delightful book. 
It has all the fascination of a well-told story, so 
that from the ey to the end readers will 
follow the tortunes of the great Florentine sculp- 
tor with unwavering interest.”— London Pub- 
lishers*® Circular. 


London tn 1886. 


New and Revised Edition. Illustrated by 18 
Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets, By 
HERBERT FRY. 12mo, 80 cents. 








LIVING PARIS AND FRANCE. A Guide 
to Manners, Monuments, Institutions, and the 
Lite of the People; and handbook for travel- 
lers on an entirely new and original pian. By 
ALB. With maps and plans. Thick 12mo, 
cloth. $3,00. 


MAGIC, WHITE AND BLACK, or, the Sei- 
ence of Finite and Infinite Life. Containing 
Practical Hints for Students of Occultism. By 
FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. 12mo, cloth, $2.40. 


PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN CAPITAL 
AND LABOR. Six essays by SEDLEY TAY- 
. Lor. To which is added a memorandum on 
the Industrial Partnership at the Whitwood 
Collieries (1867-1874). 12mo, $1.00. 


New Historical Juveniles. 


THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN ; or, A 
Struggle for Empire. By G. A. HEnty. With 12 
full-page Illustrations by C. J. STANILAND. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, extra, $2.00, 

WITH WOLFE IN CANADA; or, The Win- 
ning of a Continent. By G. A. HENTy. With 
12 full-page Illustrations by G. BROWNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $2.00. 





Stories of the Magicians. 


the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A., Professor of 

Latin in University College, London, Author 
of ‘Stories from Homer.’ With Sixteen II- 
lustrations in gold and color. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 
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“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse."—R. W. Emerson. 


“Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeology, Philosophy Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Keference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application. 





The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 Vol8.............c0008 1,40 each. 
BACON’S ESSAYS,.MORAL AND PHILO.- 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2vols_ ...$1.40 and 2,00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. $1.40 each. 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE. 9 vols... ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart...............00 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols...............+ 1.40 each. 
DEPORS WGORES. 7 VOM. .cccccccccccccessccce 1,40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 vols.......... 1.40 each, 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 VOIB........cccccccecse 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols............... 1.40 each. 
MASLIZT’S WORKS. OVGI.......cccessese.ce 1,40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols............... 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &C...........eseccceees 1.40, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS, 5 vols........... 1.40 each, 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 


Long and Stewart). 4 vols................065 1.40 each, 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols................ 1.40 each. 
VASARI’S LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each, 


BURNEY’S(Mme. D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme, D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


PRERARCHTS GOMMRT Be ecccccccccccccscccscces 2.00. 
MANZONT’S BETROTHED.([ promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
Ey eee Sete. OG Wis dscccsccrcaccccisvces 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 2 vols.......... 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 

WM iin ntdtanenssesectabeaeeennad $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols.............. 2.00 each, 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
CR SRN co vesc cssccsvcsascess $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 
Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





GOOD AUTUMN BOOKS. 


A scholarly book by Prof. Frank Byron Jevons, of 
the University of Durham, which will give the 
general reader and the student a comprehensive 
view of the literature of Greece from the ear- 
liest period to the death of Demosthenes. It is 
Som es 50 without being over-elaborate. 1 vol. 

vo, $2.50, 


A History of Greek Lite- 
rature. | 


The cheap edition of Commander W. 8S. Schley's 
and Prof. J. R. Soley’s book forms an admira- 
ble supplementary volume to Lieut. Greely’s 
own work, ‘Three Years of Arctic Service.’ 
“The book is singularly well done,” says the 
New York Times. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00, 


The Rescue of Greely. 


Illustrated from the Photographs ana Maps of 
the Relief Expedition. 


Mr. Samuel Adams Drake’s volume supplies the 
lace left vacant between the greater and the 
esser histories, pveey es which concerns 

the homes and daily life of the early New Eng- 
landers finds ampletreatment, It may indeed 
be called a history of the peovle of New Eng- 
land from 1580 to 1643, 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


The Making of New Eng- 
land, 1580-1643. 


150 illustrations and maps. 


Such a book as Mr. Park Benjamin's was impera- 
tively demanded ; it is the only one now pub- 
lished which gives a popular and most accurate 
account of the advancement in practical e)ec- 
trical science from the earliest to the present 
time. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00. 


The Age of Electricity. 


From Ambersoul to Telephone. Illustrated by 
diagrams and four fine page pictures by J. Steeple 
Davis. ee ae ane en kn. 
A periodical published on the first day of each 

month, giving a succinct account of the litera- 
ture of the day. Not only are all the Ameri- 
ean books reviewed, but the London corre- 
spondence keeps readers abreast with new 
English publications, Fully illustrated. Por- 
traits of well-known authors published regu- 
larly. Sample copy sent to any address, An- 
nual subscription, $1.00. 


The Book Buyer. 


An Illustrated Monthly Summary of American 
and Foreign Literature. 


A new volume of STOCKTON’sS STORIES, contain- 
ing many of his most famous tales. 1 yol., 
2mo, $1.25. 


The Christmas Wreck. 


Contents : The Christmas Wreck, A Story of As- 
sisted Fate, An Unhistoric Page, Tale of 
Negative Gravity, The Cloverfields’ Carriage, 
The Remarkable Wreck of the “ Thomas 
Hyke,” My Bull-Calf, The Discourager of 
Hesitancy (sequel to “ The Lady or the 
Tiger?”’), and Borrowed Month (East and 
West). 


The most talked of novel published for several 
ears. “Frank R. Stockton’s books are inimita- 
le.” 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


The Late Mrs. Null. 


Mr. Brander Matthews’s collection of bright and 
ingenious stories, pub!ished at once in paper and 
cloth editions. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


A Secret of the Sea and 
Other Stories. 

Few books have warmer friends than Mr. H. C, 
Bunner's novelette. Itis a story which 1s mak- 
ing and broadenicg its audience every day. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1. 


The Midge. 


Mr. Stevenson’s story has reached its twenty- 
seventh thousand. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1. 


Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York., 
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